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Kentucky Wood Floors... 


Elegant domestic and imported hardwoods available in contemporary designs, end grain woods and old world patterns that 
reflect the quality of your architectural design. Kentucky Wood Floor's custom manufacturing capability provides the archi- 
tect with the added dimension of freedom in floor design. 


Cama ky, For further information and a color brochure, please conta! 
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reflective glass, 
spec ` 


Time and time again, glaziers and 
architects spec reflective glass that's energy 
efficient, durable and aesthetic. Time and 
again, they specify high performance 
Rayflect Silver from Advanced 

Coating Technology. 


As our name implies, we've 
taken the latest state-of-the-art 
vacuum coating and applied it to 
Rayflect Silver. The resulting permanent 

metollic coating provides a visual effect that 
complements most architecture 


Color uniform Rayflect Silver reduces glare and 
provides more uniform daylighting. The solar 
efficiency designed into each pane of Rayflect glass 
reduces hourly interior temperature variations 
Shading co-efficients, u-values and heat gain factors 
outperform other reflective glasses. 


Annealed, heat strengthened and tempered. 
Rayflect Silver coatings are backed by a limited 
10-year warranty against peeling, cracking or 
deterioration, 


Best of all, Advanced Coating Technology 
provides complete service, from your initial 

specifications through a quick. efficient delivery. 
Our service professionals will examine your requirements 
and recommend the Rayflect Silver that's right. 
be it clear. gray, bronze or blue-green. 
Call us and see why 

the more you look, the better we look. 


For more information. see Sweets $8.26. Or write: 
Advanced Coating Technology, Inc. 4 
Royflect Division 

A subsidiary of Wong oats. `a s 


Fronklin, Tennessee 37064 
615-790-6001. 
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Architect: Ralph C. Bender & Associates, Inc. Builder: Stanley Stein Developer: Sandi Wilson 


Piecing together this “B center ` 
is no puzzle. x 


Thats because the Thousand Oaks Village Shopping Thousand Oaks Village Shopping Center, chose 
Center in San Antonio is being built with SUREWALL” SUREWALL" Cement over tilt-wall after doing four 


Surface Bonding Cement. SUREWALL* Cement is a different cost comparisons. And SUREWALL* is the only 
revolutionary new concept in the building industry. surface bonding cement which meets all major 
Its faster and easier than conventional block building code approvals. Compare SUREWALL® 
construction, and in most cases, cheaper to use Cement for yourself. There’s no puzzle to it — 
than tilt-wall. Stanley Stein, the builder of the SUREWALUS*" your constructive solution. 


Barrett Industries 


6889 Evans Rd. Rt. 3 Box 21161 San Antonio, Tx. 78218 (512) 651-6550 
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BRICK 


THE DETAILS 
BEHIND THE DETAILS. 


A SERIES FROM 
ACME BRICK. 


These details were 
made possible by the close 
coordination of architect, 
engineer, mason contractor 
and brick manufacturer, 
achieving a bold new solution, 
utilizing Engineered Brick 
Design. 

The real beauty of this 
structural solution is in how it 


Punched keyhole fenestration within the Acme Brick 
bearing wall mirror the repetitive shapes of the cantil 
evered corner elements 
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Brookhaven College, Dallas, Texas 


Owner: The Dallas County Community College District 


Architect: Pratt, Box, Henderson & Partners, Dallas, 


Structural Engineer: Datum Structures Engineering, Im 
Masonry Contractor: Dee Brown Masonry, Dallas, Texas 


Construction Manager: Avery Mays, Dallas, Texas 


provides maximum function 
and design with minimum 
cost. Walls are not only 
structural, but also energy 
conserving, fire resistive, 
sound insulating, and finished 
both on the interior and 
exterior. 

The system has integrity. 
Truthfully employing the 
properties of the materials. 
Engineered Brick Design 
simplified construction proce- 
dures on this project, and was 
more cost efficient than any 
other system. 


Dramatic cantilevered building corners seem to defy 
gravity, Made possible by preconstructed Acme Brick 
panels acting as forms for the internal structure 


Texts 
Dallas, Tesis 


Wing walls of Acme Brick 
carry the implied wall mass above, In addition they 
provide solar shading 


Whether you consider 
cost, flexibility, or beauty, no 
other system can match the 
total performance of Acme 
Brick and Engineered Brick 
Design. It's the best all-around 
system choice for your next 
commission. 

For more Engineered 
Brick Design information, call 
collect, 817/332-4101, ext. 365. 
Or write Acme Brick Technical 
Services, P.O. Box 425, 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 
ACME BRICK. THE BEST 
ALL-AROUND BUILDING MATERIAL. 
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NOPIRATIONS 


Form and function unite in a distinctive line of luxury bathroom fixtures and fittings 
called the Gallery Collection by Eljer. Each piece is an exceptional 
sculpture combining classic form and stunning simplicity. In appealing colors, 
they create an almost limitless versatility in bathroom style and decor. 


A COLLECTION OF INSPIRING BATHROOM DESIGNS 


To stimulate new ideas for truly unique and imaginative bathrooms Eljer has prepared 
a series of dramatic innovative bathroom designs in a colorful new booklet entitled “Inspirations”. 


THE 


GALLERY 99 019) 


BY ELJER 
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Om ni, Artopex, Fine Arts, P.T. & C 
Curtis, Elevations/ Design, Restonic 
L&B, Donnell Corp., Ceramic Design 


MARLBOROUGH _ 
& LORD ASSOCIATES 


214/748-3051 713/974-4468 


Contract Furniture, Accessories and 
Lighting 
Glenn Hennings 


& Associates 
214/651-1556 


Furniture, Lighting, 
Art & Accessories 


Atelier 


ll international, LTD. 
214/653-1161 


k4 herman miller 
214/741-4937 


Contract and Institutional Furniture 


e Endecor 


214/748-0394 


Space 611 


Representing Jansco, Contempo- - 
rary Shells, L.S.l., Terfeste, Ltd., 
Salvarani Kitchens, Paul Hoppen- 
feld, Desience Corp., Lomac Marble, 
Coeval Contract 


214/747-8839 


Space 616 


William Hammon 


& Associates 
(214/745-1371 


Commercial & Institutional Furniture 


Showing: 

Brickel Associates 
Cl Designs 

David Edward, Ltd. 
Modern Mode, Inc. 
and others 


Turn-Key Furnishers 
Houston & Dallas 


Bill Chattaway Associates 
214/651-0845 713/960-9538 


Chromcraft Furniture 
214/748-2706 
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a Mohasco company 


Monarch Furniture 
214/748-2706 


AN 


a Mohasco company 


Representing Hiebert, Brueton, 
Gilbert, Rudd, Business Accesso- 
ries 


GQ john alberti nc 


214/747-2431 
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Van Sant, Inc. 
214/747-4376 


Open Office Systems 
Contract Furniture 


(Seating 


214/748-8383 


OFFICE INTERIOR SYSTEMS 


Haworth, Inc. 


Dallas Division 
214/748-0506 


Space 660 


Harvey Probber, Inc., Taylor Chair 
Co., Davis Furniture Industries, 
Office Specialty, Ltd. 


( Bob Gray, Inc. 


214/747-6361 


Seating, Desks, Conference Tables 


NOW ICG 


214/748-1976 


Harter, Croydon, R-Way, Carolina 
Seating, Samsonite 


Jim Jackson Associates 
214/742-9746 


Domore, Gregson, Continental 
Woodcrafters, McGraw Edison, 
Corry Jamestown, Color Shops, '- 
Gift Craft 


Loyd Brotherton & Asso- 


ciates 
214/742-3654 


Metropolitan Furniture Corp. 
Robert Long Lighting, Inc. 
Helen Webber / Heron Intl. 


Metropolitan Showrooms, Inc. 
P.O. Box 58256 

Dallas, Texas 75258 

(214) 747-4135 


Contract Furniture, Lighting & Ac- 
cessories 


(AOL. H. Pritchard, Inc. 
|. 214/741-5007 


@ Knoll International 
214/741-5819 


Open Plan Office Systems 


(X) Westinghouse ASD 


Interior products for the architect, 
specifier and interior designer 


For further information on any of the 
showrooms listed in the ad, pledse cir- 
cle the reader inquiry number. If you 
would like information from a specific 
showroom, please indicate so on the 
reader inquiry card. 


The Elégance of 
CERABATI 


kitchen, entertainment center or any 
room of the home. 

The bath shown is simple, yet ele- 
gant in the 6"x6" Blanc Cane patrem 
complemented by a floor of 8"x8" 
Atlantide in the Magnolia color. Con- 


For well over 150 years, the French 
tile manufacturer — CERABATI — has 
been adding the panache of ceramic 
tile to fine homes throughout the 
world. Now, Monarch has added these 
lines of decorative and paving tile to 


their long accepted line of wall and wasting color and fixtures join to create 

floor tile. aes these additions, the a bath c'est e SSE 

builder, architect or decorator can fash- Monarch is the exclusive distributor 

ion new excitement into a bath, monancH of CERABATI ceramics in the U.S. 
TLE MANUFACTURING INC 


Á 
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Texas Distributors 


American Tile: Dallas/2839 Merrell Rd è (214) 243-2377/Fort Woeth/ 3133 Bryan St * (817) 924-2233 
Austin/ 3100 Industrial Terrace * (512) 837-2843/H&R Johnson: Houston! 7590 Harwin © (713) 977-7724 
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Arcology: The City in the Image of Man, Soleri, List $27.50, Now $15.00 
Extensively illustrated with the author's drawings of arcologies on land and sea 
| Composite Engineering Laminates, ediled by Dietz, List Price $30.00, Now $16.00 
Treats engineering applications of specific composites such as reinforced plastic, laminated glass, plywood, laminated 
timbers, laminates of metals 
h 


au 
Q Designing for Industry: The Architecture of Alhert Kahn, Hildebrand, Lis! Price $17.50, Now $10.50 
Documents Kahn's career (industrial and nonindustrial buildings), including the unique team practice that he 
originated 
Dwelling House Construction, Dietz, List Price $17.50, Now $12.00 


1 Practica! book on home construction . . covers everything from inspection and site preparation to design of fireplace 
FAR: and construction of roof 


Emerging Methods in Environmental Design and Planning, edited by Moore, List Price $25.00, Now $13.00 


ign, 
ion. e. e e 


ROM Clarifies what the designer does in such areas as building layout models, problem structuring, and computer-aided 
S design 
I ç VEGA: Energy and Form: An Ecological Approach to Urban Growth, Knowles, List Price $27.50, Now $15.00 
LAD 52 ee Analysis of solar energy flows. 
i n For Everyone a Garden, Saícdie, List Price, $14.95, Now $10.00 
@ Y ow illustrates many of Safdie's projects—Habitat Puerto Rico, Coldspring New Town in Baltimore, Habitat Roc hester, 


and others 


The Glass House, John Hix, List Price $22.50, Now $15.00 " mie 


An illustrated history of the greenhouse, or glasshouse from the 1600's to the present time 


Industrialized Building Systems for Housing, Dietz and Cutler, List Price $18.50, Now $11.50 à Y «s FIOL SE 
Covers monolithic systems (boxes), panels, frames, special construction techniques. “As excellent an overall presen GI uM ha In | 
tation of housing systems and technology as is now available' ATA fournal i -— 
Learning From Las Vegas: The Forgotten Symbolism of Architectural Form, Venturi, Brown and Izenour, revised ed., š 
List Price $17.50, Now $14.00 Texts on the Las Vegas Strip and the “Ugly and Ordinary Architecture, or s 
the Decorated Shed f 
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Panning for Play, Lady Allen of Hurtwood, Softcover only, List Price $6.95, Now $3.00 
The book, by the pioneer of adventure playgrounds, illustrates a number of her projects 0 | 


Plastic Theory of Structures, Horne, List Price $14.00, Now $9.00 

Explains the intuitive approach to structural behavior. Contains problems and answers. 

Plastic for Architects and Builders, Dietz, Softcover only, List Price $12.50, Now $7.50 

A primer on plastic and potentialities in buildings . . . covers structural, interior, decorative and lighting applications 


Playgrounds for Free: The Utilization of Used and Surplus Material in Playground Construction, Hogan, List Price 
$9.95, Now $7.95 


€— 


Programs and Manifestoes on 20th Century Architecture, Conrads, List Price $12.50, Now $6.95 

The most influential manifestoes on modern archilecture are collected in chronological order 

The Responsive House, Allen, List Price $19.95, Now $11.00 

A collection of essays and other material designed to involve people in the construction of their dwellings 

Seven American Utopias: the Architecture of Communitarian Socialism, 1790-1975, Hayden, List Price $19,95 
Now $14.00 Focuses on the interplay between ideology and architecture, the social and physical design 
of seven American utopian communities, 

Soft Architecture Machines, Negroponte, List Price $14.95, Now $5,00 

Covers aspects of machine intelligence, computer graphics, computer-aided participatory design and intelligent 
environments 

Toward a Scientific Architecture, Friedman, List Price $12.50, Now $5.00 

Presents the reader with the paradox of participatory design and scientific method, with conflicts between good 
intentions and paternalistic ideas. “Much of the fascination of this book lies in Yona Friedman's provocative ideas, 
city barometers, effort maps, intervention permits and so on." — The Architectural Association Quarterly. Ulustrated, 


Art, Energy, Des 


The Federal Presence: Architecture, Politics, and Symbols in U.S. Government Building, Craig, List Price 


$37.50, Now $30.00 "This is a real sleeper, A lively often amusing text accompanies the 900 illustrations 
Poetry, contémporary comments, and the often rare plans and photographs form a sort of album of Americana .. . an 
excellent source for the architectural historian, but also a lot of fun for Ihe nonspecialist." — Antioch Review 


William Butterfield: Victorian Architect, Thompson, List Price $17.50, Now $12.50 

City Signs and Lights, Carr, Softcover only, List Price $15.00, $9.95 

Contains photographs, drawings, and diagrams (many in color] aimed at presenting Ihe motorist and pedestrian with 
cohesive, rational sources of information 

Images of an Era: The American Poster 1945-1975, List Price $29.95, Now $15.00 

Dazzling full-color reproductions of posters by Bea Shahn, Claes Oldenburg, andy Warhol, Peter Max, Seymour 
Chwast, Pushpin Studios and others, reflecting Ihe art of the poster during one of its most lively and prolific periods 


Special Offer! 
All titles in the series 1596 off 
Regular Price $42.00, Now $36.25 
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Architecture, 


NM 


Alvar Aalto/ Sketches 
edited by Schildt $25.00 


D 
8T DABIMZTA ACCOUNTINC 


Standardized Accounting 
for Archtiects AIA. 516. 00 


— 


SuppEd Guide 
AIA, $42.00 
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Mete hs 


White Towers 
Hirshorn & Izenour 


$17.50 


Trees for Arch. 
eond, edi, Zion, $11,495 


Earth Sheltered Housing 
$9.95 (soft) 


Historical Preservation 
Manual TSA, $20.00 
NOW $7.00 


LIVING SPACES 


Architectural Detailing Living Spaces 
Wakita, $20.95 (hard) Magnani $22 


50 hand 


= 
New Interiors for Old Doors 
Houses. Debaights $24.95 


New 


The Modem Char 


ru mk e Don 
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The Modern Chair 


Meadmore, $7.95 (paper) 


NEW 


Thermal Delight in Architecture, 
Heschong 
$12.50 thard}, $5.95 (paper) 
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Hoffman, $24.50 


Ordering Information 
Please place all orders through the Texas Society of Architects, 2121 Austin National Bank Tower, Austin, Texas 
78701, 512/478-7386. Orders can be placed either by phone or through the mail and are filled the day they are received 
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In the News 


People, Projects, Schools, Books, Firms, Products 


Dallas Architect 
George F. Harrell, FAIA 
Dies in Dallas at Age 73 


Dallas architect 
George F. Harrell, 
former TSA presi- 
dent and founding 
partner of the Dallas 
firm Omniplan, died 
of a heart attack 
March 16 at Baylor 
Hospital in Dallas at 


the age of 73. 

Harrell was born in Norfolk, Va., on 
August 29, 1906, but was reared in 
Rocky Mount, N.C. He received his bach- 
elor's degree in architecture from Georgia 
Tech in 1930 and his master’s degree in 
architecture from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1931, 

In 1943, Harrell enlisted in the Navy 
and wound up as a navigation instructor 
at the Naval Air Station in Grand Prai- 
rie, near Dallas. He liked tbe Dallas area 
so much that he decided to stay there 
after the war, setting up a private archi- 
tectural practice in 1950. In 1956, with 
Dallas architect E. G. Hamilton, Harrell 
founded the firm Harrell & Hamilton, 
which was renamed Omniplan in 1970. 

That same year, Harrell was the 
recipient of TSA's Llewelyn W. Pitts 
Award, considered the highest honor the 
Society can hestow upon one of its mem- 
bers. Harrell had served as TSA viee pres- 
ident in 1963, president in 1965 and AFA 
director for the Texas region from 1967 
to 1969, 

Harrell also was active in civic and 
cultural affairs, having served on the 
boards of directors of the Dallas Central 
Business District Association, the Greater 
Dallas Planning Council, the Texas Re- 
search League and the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, and as a member and chairman 
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of the City of Dallas Urban Task Force. 

Notable projects in which Harrell had 
been involved include the Republic Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fairmont Hotel, 
Dallas Convention Center and Northpark 
Shopping Center, all in Dallas; the Citi- 
zens Bank Center in Richardson: and the 
U.S. Mission in Geneva, Switzerland. 

He is survived by his wife, Ruth, whom 
he married in 1935; his son, George Fos- 
ter Harrell IIL; his sister, Ruth Wormsley 
of Washington, D.C.: and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Houston City Council 
Passes Tough 
Sign-Control Ordinance 


Houston’s “Billboards Limited!,” an 
alliance of anti-billboard activists that’s 
been trying since 1967 to limit the pro- 
liferation of commercial signage in Hous- 
ton, chalked up a victory in early May 
with the City Council’s passage of a sign- 
control ordinance with some teeth in it. 

Effective May 8, the ordinance im- 
poses, among other things, a moratorium 
on the construction of off-premise signs 
within the Houston city limits. It also re- 
quires existing billboards to conform to 
certain size restrictions within six years. 

A previous sign ordinance, passed in 
1973, allowed billboards to be as large as 
1,200 square feet and as high as 120 feet. 
Now, under the new ordinance, Houston 
billboards can be no larger than 672 
square feet and no higher than 42 feet. 

Not surprisingly, Houston’s billboard 
industry fears for its life under the new 
ordinance, and the Harris County Out- 
door Advertising Association may chal- 
lenge it in court. 

The advertising association’s arch 
nemesis, Billboards Limited!, was formed 
in 1967 largely to uphold the spirit of 
Lady Bird Johnson’s Federal Highway 


Beautification Act on the local level. 
Spawned by the TSA Houston Chapter 
program, “Blueprints for the Future,” the 
group at first consisted mainly of Hous- 
ton architects. In time, Billboards Lim- 
ited! was expanded to include landscape 
architects, lawyers, business persons and 
garden clubbers, among others, to make 
it a more broadly based group. 

Billboards Limited! received a Citation 
of Honor in TSA's 1979 Honor Awards 
Program. 


“A Celebration" at Texas A&M. 


Rowlett Lecture Series 
At Texas A&M 
Kicked Off With a Bang 


“I’ve never had a harder act to fol- 
low," began Dr. Amy Freeman Lee, first 
of three speakers at the inaugural John 
Miles Rowlett Lecture Series April 4 at 
Texas A&M University. The "act" wasa 
free-form air sculpture made of 2,212 
helium-filled balloons, each clipped to a 
500-foot-long parachute cord staked to 
the ground at each end and forming a 
brilliant, serpentine arch undulating in 
the wind. 

The balloon display, entitled “A Cele- 
bration," was created by some 34 A&M 
architecture students—most of whom 
were graduating seniors—to mark the 
inauguration of the lecture series, as well 
as the students' impending graduation. 
The annual memorial lectures, which are 
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FRONT ROW: (from left) Mrs, Rowlett, 
son Jack, daughter Karen, and Charles 
Lawrence, FAIA, of CRS. BACK ROW: 
David Braden, FAIA, president of the Texas 
Architectural Foundation; and CRS repre- 
sentatives William Peña, FAIA; Bill Caudill, 
FAIA; and Tom Bullock, FAIA. CRS 
founders not pictured: Wallie Scott, FAIA; 
Edward Nye, PE; and Herbert Paseur, 
FAIA. 


to be hosted alternately by A&M and 
UT-Austin schools of architecture, are 
sponsored through the Texas Architec- 
tural Foundation by the founders of the 
Houston firm Caudill Rowlett Scott and 
by the late John Rowlett's widow, Mrs. 
Virginia Rowlett. Following a noon 
luncheon, Mrs. Rowlett released one end 
of the air sculpture, sending skyward a 
convoluted colurnn of balloons which 
was gradually dismantled by onlookers 
and souvenir scekers. 

Joining Dr. Lee—San Antonio artist, 
poet, educator and philosopher—were 
speakers Charles Colbert, FAIA, of New 
Orleans, and Houston journalist and Post 
columnist Lynn Ashby. Each addressed 
one aspect of the theme "Our State: The 
Present and the Prospect" in a one-day 
symposium at Rudder Theater which 
attracted several hundred students, facul- 
ty and guests representing a broad range 
of interests and disciplines. 

Addressing the subject “The State of 
the Individual," Dr. Lee emphasized that, 
"The state of the Union depends upon 
the state of the individual citizen." She 
called for the pursuit of self-awareness— 
"discovering the essence of oneself, the 
fingerprints of one's soul" — while up- 
holding the notion that "consonant per- 
sonal responsibility" and regard for the 
commonweal are part of the price of 
being human. 

Architect Colbert, a former head of 
architecture programs at both A&M and 
Columbia, said the state of Texas' built 
environment suffers from its large, “im- 
ported" buildings "conceived as media 
events" rather than architecture. He cited 
"that enormous sore thumb hotel rearing 
in its pain from the railroad yards of 
west downtown Dallas" and "those cheap, 
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awkward and angular cheese chisels that 
split the Houston skyline with newly ex- 
ploited metaphors." Colbert maintained 
that Texas' best architecture consists of 
its "smaller and more locally significant 
buildings" which "participate in the 
thought and value of their time" and 
"more nearly represent the hopes and 
aspirations of the users." 

Commenting on the state of the state, 
Lynn Ashby observed that Texas' most 
serious problems for the future derive 
from the phenomenal growth resulting 
from its Sunbelt popularity. (He quipped, 
"There are some who feel the Border 
Patrol is watching the wrong river." ) 
However, the problems are "good prob- 
lems,” he said, "those brought about by 
prosperity, not poverty." The greatest 
"stumbling block" to dealing with these 
problems, he said, is "the potential for 
increased racial divisiveness among the 
state citizenry." 

—Larry Paul Fuller 


"Bryan Place," East Dallas. 


New ‘In-Town’ Neighborhood 
Now Open in East Dallas 


Suburban Dallas homebuilder Fox & 
Jacobs, Inc., has announced the opening 
of its new downtown “subdivision” of 
single-family detached homes, called 
“Bryan Place,” the first large scale resi- 
dential development in East Dallas in 
half a century. 

Fox & Jacobs made the announcement 
upon completion of the first 35 homes in 
the 75-acre parcel, bounded by Ross, Gas- 
ton, Haskell and North Central Express- 
way. So far, 42 homes have been sold and 
20 families have moved into the neigh- 
borhood. Forty- five homes are still under 
construction, with a total of 134 sched- 
uled to be completed by the spring of 
1981, all ranging in price from $110,000 
to $150,000. 

Bryan Place was the brainchild of 
Dave Fox, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Fox & Jacobs, 
who realized early on the potential de- 
mand for a new neighborhood within 


walking distance of downtown. Land pur- 
chases began in May 1974, with individ- 
ua! owners selling their property at prices 
ranging from 70 cents to $2.80 per square 
foot. Then, in March 1975, the City of 
Dallas inaugurated its Area-Wide Rede- 
velopment Program, designed to generate 
new interest in revitalizing the inner city. 
When the City announced the program, 
Fox & Jacohs already had acquired 27 
acres for the Bryan Place project. 

Under the redevelopment program, the 
City agreed to buy back land at a price 
not to exceed $2.25 per square foot if any 
homebuilder's in-town development fal- 
tered. To date, Fox & Jacobs has been 
the only developer to take part in the 
program. 

The one-and-a-half- and two-story 
homes are being built on lots approxi- 
mately 45 feet wide and 80 feet deep. 
New streets in the development are 12 to 
15 feet wide, laid out and scaled for the 
pedestrian, Fox & Jacobs points out, 
not the automobile. 


Future Uncertain 
For Historic 
Bosque County Jail 


A task force of local and state historic 
preservation groups was outbid in Janu- 
ary by St. Louis-hased Ralston-Purina 
Company in efforts to buy the 84-year- 
old Bosque County Jail in Meridian, 
which is on the National Register of His- 
toric Places and in the way of expansion 
plans of the local Ralston-Purina food 
service plant. 

In two weeks before the bidding, a con- 
certed fundraising effort by the Historic 
Bosque Preservation Association and the 
Bosque County Historical Commission 
netted $5,000, which was matched by 
the Texas Historical Commission to pur- 
chase the jail for restoration. When the 
historic structure went up for bids Jan. 
15, however, Ralston-Purina offered 
$18,000, and the building was theirs. 

According to the Texas Heritage Coun- 


Bosque County Jail, Meridian. 
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The architect wanted a maintenance-free classic look outside, 
but insisted on the traditional warmth of wood inside. 


Only a Pella package 
could improve the 
outlook of 
this grand old building. 


In Grand Rapids, Michigan, the eighty-year-old Hackley 
Library looks old anew. The architect supervising its ren- 
ovation chose Pella Clad Contemporary Double-Hung 
Windows for their subtle beauty, their ability to blend 
right in with interior and exterior design. Inside, the 
natural wood was stained to match the original decor. 
Outside, the aluminum cladding gave maintenance-free 
protection against the elements. 

With energy-saving in mind, the Pella Double Glass 


Pella offers a tough aluminum Pella's Contemporary Double- 


Insulation System with Slimshade* was chosen. Mainte- 
nance was a consideration, too. Because they're in the 
dust-free space between two panes of glass, Slimshades 
seldom need cleaning and they're protected from po- 
tential abuse. The window itselí can be cleaned easily, 
both outside and in, from inside the building. 

The result is a grand old library rejuvenated by the 
maintenance-free, energy-conserving advantages of a 
contemporary Pella package. 


Pella's Double Glass Insulation Pella's optional Slimshade® fits in 


cladding in attractive colors out- 
side—the warmth and beauty of 
wood inside. Aluminum exterior is 
cleaned, etched and coated with 
high - temperature baked acrylic 
polymer. Won't chip, crack or peel 


Hung Window pivots for quick, 
easy washing of outside glass from 
inside the building. This feature 
also makes sash removal for re- 
glazing easy and economical 


System has a full 13/16" air space 
between panes — provides maxi- 
mum insulation at lowest costs. 
Precision wood construction and 
snug weatherstripping make it 
truly Energy-Tight. 


the dust-free space between the 
panes of the Pella Double Glass 
Insulation System and provides 
privacy and light control at the 
touch of a dial. Helps reduce heal 
loss and solar heat gain, as well 


For more detailed information and a copy of our 28 page full color catalog on Pella Clad 
Windows & Sliding Glass Doors, contact one of the Texas Pella distributors listed below. 


Hackley Library 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Architects: 

Hooker, DeJong Associates 
Project Architect: 

Kenneth Hooker 

Owner: 

Muskegon Public Schools 


Texas Pella Distributors 
Pella Products Co. 


Austin, Texas 78758 
512/453-2301 


Pella Products Co 

904 Fountain Parkway 
Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 
(metro) 214/647-4321 


Pella Products / West Texas 
301 S. E. Loop 289 
Lubbock, Texas 79404 
(806) 745-1649 


Louis P. White Co 

8900 Shoal Cresk, Suite 105 8802 Tradeway 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
512/826-B641 


Pella Products Co 
717 Bradfield Rd 
Houston, Texas 77060 
713/931-4344 


Pella Products Co. 
2729C Fondren 
Houston, Texas 77063 
713/ 784-2340 


© 1979 Rolscreen Co. 


Only Pella offers it all. 
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YOU'RE. WRONG. 


Youre wrong if you specify Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Roof Insulation just to save energy. 


You're right to specify Owens-Corning Fiberglas* Roof Insulation because it is the best 
base for your built-up roof. Of course efficient use of insulation is very important. But our 
roof insulation gives you that and so much more. For example, because it's Fiberglas,” it 
resists rotting, warping and shrinking. That provides a dimensionally stable base for your 
BUR System. That's just one important reason why Owens-Corning Fiberglas Insulation is 
the best base for your built-up roof. T 

The comparison chart below lists the critical features you should look for in any 
built-up roofing base. À cursory glance shows you Owens-Corning Fiberglas Insulation 
wins going away. 

One more thought. Quality Fiberglas roof 
insulation has been our business for over 
35 years. And we're continually making it a 
better product through research and develop- 
ment. It is something that you can't puton a chart. 
But it's something that you can depend upon 
from Owens-Corning. 


WHY OWENS-CORNING Base Conforms to Larne sizes Easy to |Not damaged 
FIBERGLAS ROOF “w =e | mne | SE a 
THE BEST BASE FOR ee 
BUILT-UP ROOFING Fiberglas 


Insulation 


Furi 
rlite 


For more information call or write your 
nearest commercial roofing specialist: 


DALLAS HOUSTON 

Bill Fritzsche Robert Smith 

Dave Perkins 256 N. Belt East #100 

12380 Hillcrest #216 Houston, TX 77060 F OWENSICORNINS 
allas, 75230 (713) 445-6100 

(214) 233-9241 B ERGLAS 


SAN ANTONIO/AUSTIN LUBBOCK 
John Kovacs Tom Clark 
8831 Tradeway 7212 Jolit St. 
San Antonio, TX 78217 Lubbock, TX 79423 
(512) 828-9926 (BO6) 792-6229 Circle 11 on Reader Inquiry Card 
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cil, the Company plans to demolish the 
building and has offered preservationists 
all the historic rubble they so desire. But 
plant manager Glen Tidwell says “there 
are no immediate plans to do anything 
with the building,” although rumor has it 
that Ralston is willing to bear much of 
the expense of moving it to a less ob- 
structive location. 

The sturdy, two-story limestone jail, 
built in 1895 by local stonemason John 
Drew on the block where the county's 
original 1856 log jailhouse once stood, is 
one of the few remaining turn-of-the- 
century limestone structures in Meridian 
and one of only three National Register 
landmarks in the County. 

Construction was completed on a new 
$256,000 Bosque County Jail in Decem- 
ber 1979. 


Set for "Once Upon a Spy" at 3D/I. 


Made-for-T. V. Movie Filmed 
In 3D/I Tower in Houston 


The normally sedate executive floor 
of 3D/International Tower in Houston 
took on the air of a three-ring circus re- 
cently when Columbia Pictures Television 
used the space to film scenes for an up- 
coming made-for-T.V. movie. 

Columbia crews arrived at the 3D/I 
Tower on Friday, April 11, to begin set- 
ting up. On Saturday, April 12, the 
whole crew arrived with several trucks of 
equipment and dressing rooms for “Once 
Upon a Spy,” starring Eleanor Parker, 
Christopher Lee, Mary Louise Weller 
and Ted Danson. The movie, which may 
be a pilot for a new series, is scheduled 
to air on ABC/TV probably late this 
year or in January 1981. 

3D/1, an interdisciplinary design and 
management firm headquartered in 
Houston, became involved in the filming 
when contacted by a representative of the 
Greater Houston Convention and Visitors 
Council who said he was assisting Colum- 
bia find locations to shoot the movie. The 
Columbia representatives said they were 
looking for a *high-tech" office buildiog 
which could be used as an office for a 
wealthy, scientist-recluse, “Howard 
Hughes-type character." 
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The electrically operated blinds, drap- 
eries, sliding wall panels and the rear 
screen projection capabilities on 3D/ Fs 
21st floor made it a perfect setting for the 
wheelchair-bound Valorium (Christopher 
Lee), who was convinced he could take 
over the world with a master computer. 

The crew shot scenes in the presenta- 
tion room, with its chocolate brown car- 
pet and walís accented by a long serpen- 
tine sofa normally found in the executive 
lobby. They moved from there to a long 
hallway scene, then to the lobby area, 
where the polished steel elevators and 
dark stained parquet floors complement- 
ed Valorium's steel-covered wheelchair. 

The Columbia crew filmed from 6 a.m. 
Saturday until 2:30 a.m. Sunday, when 
the last light was rolled out of the 
building. 


*Holocaust Memorial 
Dedicated in Dallas 


The “Holocaust Memorial," designed 
by Dallas architect Gershon Canaan to 
honor victims of the Nazi Holocaust dur- 
ing World War II, was dedicated May 11 
in front of the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter in Dallas. 

The 20-foot-high memorial consists of 
six granite hexagons pointed skyward, 
cantilevered at the top and adorned with 
lights. An illuminated reflecting pool 
forms the base, which is separated from 
adjacent parking areas by a landscaped 
park. 

Canaan, senior vice president of the 
Dallas-based firm J. L. Williams & Co., 
Inc., specializes in industrial and commer- 
cial architecture. À former apprentice of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Canaan received 
degrees in architecture and city planning 
from The Technion in Israel and The 
University of Texas at Austin. He has 
served as Honorary Consul of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany since 1962. 

Donors of the memorial are Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Lewis of Dallas. 


"Holocaust Memorial," Dallas. 


Indiana Bell Switching Center, Columbus. 


CRS Wins AIA Honor Award 
For Indiana Bell Project 


The Indiana Bell Switching Center in 
Columhus, Ind., designed by the Houston 
firm Caudill Rowlett Scott (CRS), was 
one of 13 winning projects selected fram 
412 entries in AIA's 1980 Honur Awards 
program, the nation's highest profession- 
al recognition of excellence in architec- 
tural design. 

Awards will be presented during the 
1980 AIA national convention June 1-4 
in Cincinnati. 

The Indiana Bell project, an electronic 
switching system facility to serve a com- 
munity of 35,000 people, was described 
by jurors as "a delightfully whimsical 
solution to the use of mirrored glass." 
The concrete and aluminum structure is 
almost a “nonbuilding,” jurors said, due 
to the use of a vertical trellis. "Although 
starkly modern in a traditional town, its 
many faceted reflecting surfaces, trellis 
and brick bring it to the town’s scale.” 

Jurors for the current use category, in 
which the project was classified, were 
Frank Tomsick, FAIA, San Francisco; 
Thomas H. Hodne, AIA, Minneapolis; 
Jane Hastings, FAIA, Seattle; Donald 
L. Stull, AIA, Boston; Bruce J, Graham, 
FAIA, Chicago; David V. Maudlin, a stu- 
dent of architecture at Miami University 
in Miami, Ohio; and John Graves, asso- 
ciate AIA member, Berkeley, Calif. 


Owens-Corning Announces 
Ninth Annual 
Energy Awards Program 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
based in Toledo, Ohio, has begun accept- 
ing entries in its ninth anoual Energy 
Conservation Awards Program. 

The competition, endorsed by ATA and 
the U.S. Department of Energy, seeks to 
recognize architects, engineers and build- 
ing owners who have made significant 
contributions to energy conservation 
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Save big money on brand name drafting supplies. 
Just call us by 2 PM and your order will be shipped the 
same day. With virtually no backorders. Satisfaction's 
completely guaranteed. Call or write to Box 2907-JD5, 
South San Francisco, CA 94080 for a free catalog. No 
obligation. No salesperson will call. 


Call Toll Free: (800) 227-0270 
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FIRST QUALITY 


SURPLUS 
WALLCOVERINGS 


Now you can purchase 

surplus wallcoverings at a 

fraction of their original 

price at The Warehouse 

Clearance Center. Select 

from famous name 

brands. All first quality — 

no seconds. Every roll 

marked with the original 

and the bargain surplus 

price of either $2. — $4. or 

$6. per roll — nothing 

higher regardless of origi- 

nal value. Real bargains in ë 
quality wallcoverings 
Selections are limited so PER ROLL 
come in today. 


ROY JACOBS CO. 
Well covsrimas of, Distinction 
WAREHOUSE CLEARANCE CENTER 


EVERYTHING 
BARGAIN 
PRICED AT 


3821 CAROLINE 


THREE BLOCKS EAST 
OF ROY JACOBS CO 
MAIN STREET SHOWROOM 
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through design excellence in commercial, 
governmental, industrial, institutional and 
multi-family residential facilities. 

The program is open to all registered 
architects and professional engineers 
practicing in the United States. Any 
building completed, under construction 
or commissioned and being designed on 
the date of entry is eligible. (Speculative 
designs are not, nor is work performed 
for Owens-Corning.) Use of Owens- 
Corning products is not an entry pre- 
requisite. 

Deadline for letters of intent to enter 
is June 27. Official entries must be sub- 
mitted by Aug. 29. 

For more information, contact Mary 
G. Reinbolt, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 
43659. Telephone; (419) 248-7797. 


El Paso Chapter 
Cites Three Projects 
In ^79 Design Awards Program 


TSA’s El Paso Chapter has announced 
three winners in its Third Annual Design 
Awards program. Chosen from among 17 
entries in the competition were the Arm- 
strong residence swimming pool by Gar- 
land and Hilles; El Paso Natural Gas 
Company's Computer Center by Carroll, 
DuSang and Rand; and renovation of 
Home Mortgage Company's Old State 
National Bank Building by Louis 
Daeuble. 

Jurors were Houston architects P. M. 
Bolton, FAIA; Eugene E. Aubrey, FATA; 
and Charles E. Lawrence, FAIA. 


Old State Bank Building. 


Texas Architect 
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Projects in Progress 


City Center, Fort Worth. 


Multi-Use Complex 
Underway in 
Downtown Fort Worth 


Construction, scheduled at presstime 
to begin sometime in May, should now 
be underway on City Center in downtown 
Fort Worth, a multi-use office, retail, 
commercial and parking complex de- 
signed by New York architect Paul Ru- 
dolph. Associate architects: 3D/ Interna- 
tionai of Houston. 

City Center will cover a four-block 
area and include two office towers, con- 
taining a total of some 1.5 million square 
feet, and a 1,000-car parking garage. All 
three buildings will be connected by glass- 
enclosed skyways. 

Thirty-seven story Center Tower will 
cover a full city block, and will include 
a mini-bank, coffee shop, restaurant and 
newsstand on the skyway level. A private 
business club with a large dining room 
and several private dining rooms wil] be 
located on levels three and four. Levels 
four and five will include a health club 
with four racquetball and two squash courts. 

The First City Bank Tower, 32 stories 
above ground, also will cover one full city 
block. The interior will feature a four- 
level, skylight-covered atrium and a mini- 
bank and retail shops on ground level 
facing Main Street. 

Both buildings will be organized 
around a central core, with cach corner 
of the square extended to form a trape- 
zoidal wing, providing corner offices with 
windows on three sides. Sixteen metal- 
clad column clusters will extend five to 
seven levels above ground to support each 
tower, the exteriors of which will be 
sheathed in reflective grey glass. 
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Construction Begins 
On Corporate Center 
In Houston 


Construction is now underway on 
phase one of the 430,000-square-foot, 
$41 million Corporate Center/ North- 
borough at North Freeway and Greens 
Road in Houston, designed hy the Hous- 
ton firm Kirksey Associates. 

The 125,000-square-foot first phase, 
scheduled for completion in January 
1981, will consist of a six-level building 
clad with grey-tinted glass on the north 
facade to afford views of a landscaped 
plaza and brick on the south and west 


Corporate Center | Northborough, Houston. 


exposures to minimize solar gain. A 
covered bridge at the second level will 
connect the building with an adjacent 
parking garage. 

Inside, the two-story lobby will be 
lined with Italian grey marble. Slate 
flooring will run throughout the lobby, 
surrounding an interior garden, and the 
length of corridors on the first level. 

Phase two will include two other build- 
ings, one of similar design and configura- 
tion only larger and facing away from 
the plaza. 


Hotel Adolphus in Dallas 
Now Being Restored 


The venerable Hotel Adolphus in 
downtown Dallas, built in 1912 by St. 
Louis beer magnate Adolphus Busch, is 
slated for rebirth in 1981 as a "super 
luxury hotel." 

Exterior restoration is now underway 
on the $40 million project, which also 
includes remodeling of the 30-story Adol- 
phus tower, the hotel's six-story parking 
garage and several retail establishments 
on the downtown block bounded by Com- 
merce, Akard, Main and Field Streets. 

The 68-year-old hotel, designed by the 
St. Louis firm Barnett, Hayes and Bar- 
nett, will be restored to its origina! French 
Renaissance elegance, and will include 


of CEILING 
cv SYSTEMS 


ARE LOOKING up! 


Standard ceiling systems, 
still an integral part of in- 
terior design, are increas- 
ingly rivaled by imaginative 
custom concepts. Doug 
Harper can supply the 
standard as well as pro- 
duce the innovative. 


METAL PANELS—Layin (60" x 60" 
max.) and concealed (30" x 30") 
Aluminum and steel. Wall panels 
and soffits up to 2' x 10' 

MINERAL BOARD w/ALUMINUM 
FACE—Layin (2' x 2' and 2' x 4') 
Other sizes available; Concealed, 
12" x 12" 

FIBERGLASS —Baffle systems; 
wall panels; screen systems. Spe- 
cial shapes and radius. Fabric and 
vinyl. 

GRID—Extruded aluminum, stan- 
dard and custom sections. New 
Custom roll-formed steel grid with 
layin board gives monolithic look. 
COFFERS— Metal (perforated), 
painted and reflective (polish). Up to 
14' x 14'. Fiberglass with fabric or 
vinyl finish (perforated). Zarite with 
wood or painted finish. 
LINEAR—interior (painted or pol- 
ished). Box profiles 4", 6", & 8" wide. 
Exterior soffit applications 
APPLICATIONS: Hospitals, 
schools, security, indoor pools, of- 
fice buildings, airports, chemistry 
labs 


Doug Harper and Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5202 

Shreveport, LA 71105 
318/868-1289 
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THE ONLY ACCESS FLOOR 
Designed to last the life of any building. Any other is 
planned obsolescence and less safety than desirable. 
Provide a full service floor, specify the best! Hear the 


facts now. 


CALL COLLECT 214-630-3162 
Floating Floors Systems 


DISTRIBUTOR AND INSTALLER 
PRIME SUPPLY INC. 
2311 Farrington St. Dallas, Texas 75207 
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THE GREATEST THING 
THAT EVER HAPPENED 


TOA WALL 


TOWER is the contract 


vinyl wallcovering 
« distinctively created 
and produced in design 
„and maintenance, 
exclusively for 
commercial and 
institutional projects. 
366 colors in 36 patterns 
of deep dimension 
textures for fabrics, 
cork, wood, grass, 
masonry, leather and 


more. 
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CONTRACT VINYL 
WALL COVERING 


Offered exclusively in the state of. Texas 
from the nation’s number one distributor. 


/$60 


CORPORATION 


A tull sales and service staff.in Dallas and in Houston 
with warehouses containing quality.wallcoverings. 


Ed Tusa 
Commercial Division 
ISGO CORPORATION 
5809 Ghimney Rock 
HOUSTON, Tex. 77081 
(?13) 666-3232 


Ken Deike 
Commercial Division 
ISGO CORPORATION 
1237. Conveyor Lane 
DALLAS, Tex, 75247 
(214) 634-1313 
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Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 


550 guest rooms, 30 suites, a “continen- 
tal" gourmet restaurant in the French 
room, lobby-level bar and “casual” res- 
taurant and some 25,000 square feet of 
renovated meeting rooms and convention 
facilities. 

Project architects are with the Los An- 
geles firm, the Jerde Partoership. 


Ranch-Style Sorority House 
Nearing Completion at A&M 
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Sorority House, College Station. 


A three-story, wood frame Kavos 
Alpha Theta Sorority House, designed by 
Tom Caffall, Jr., of the Last Design Shop 
in Dallas and Bryan, is now under con- 
struction io College Station. 

The 12,000-square-foot house is de- 
signed in the early Texas Ranch style, 
popular in the 1890s, with energy effi- 
ciency as a high priority. High efficiency 
airconditioning units are divided into 

eight zones, with ceiling fans used 
througbout the first floor area in soror- 
ity members' rooms. Exterior walls are 
two-by-six framing, and continuous sof- 
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Rick Campbell 


fits and ridge vents are used. The house 
also has a coinplete security and fire 
alarm system. 

The first floor consists of a chapter 
room, parlor, dining room, library, com- 
mercial kitchen, laundry and quarters for 
the house mother. Forty students are 
housed on the second and third floors, 
with the third floor also including a study 
lounge area. 

Completion of the $500,000 project is 
scheduled for mid-August. 


News of Schools 


Eighth graders scrutinize library. 


‘Beaumont, U.S.A: 
Architectural Education 
For Eighth Graders 


A new, innovative educational program 
has area eightb graders taking a longer, 
more scrutinizing look at the buildings 
and landscapes that inake up Beaumont. 
And what they are learning may well de- 
termine for the better what this city looks 
like for generations to come. 

The program, "Beaumont, U.S.A.," 
sponsored by the Beaumont Art Museum 
and the Beanmont Heritage Society, is 
bringing an awareness of art and archi- 
tecture to four eighth-grade classes at 
Bowie, Odom, Assumption and All Saints 
schools during this pilot year. 

"Beaumont, U.S.A." first introduces 
students to the world's leading architec- 
tural styles and to the elements of design 
and function. However, the main focus 
of the program is on developing perma- 
nent contributions to the community. In 
the process, the students not only learn 
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PARIS LONDON BRUSSELS NICE GENEVA ROTTERDAM BARCELONA CANADA U.S.A. 


probably the most exciting furniture store in this world 


ROCHE BOBOIS 


9755 Westheimer, Houston 77042 © 977 1444 
Residential and corporate design services available, © Daily 10 to 6 
© Color catalogue 148 pages, at store or mail 85 
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Au Forgeron De La Cour-Dieu, Inc. 


Gaz Gu Metal Studio 


Two Generations of Experience Beautify the Inside and Outside of 
Houses with Hand Forged Ornamental Iron 
RESIDENTIAL W INSTITUTIONAL W COMMERCIAL 


Antique Reproduction Antique Restoration Sculptures 
CIS 211 W. Comstock St. 

Dallas, Texas 

(214) 748-398 
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to appreciate the architectural feats of the 
past and present, but also begin to ques- 
tion haphazard designs, ruthless demoli- 
tions and other arehitectural mistakes. 
Their permanent contributions range 
from repainting to rebuilding, concep- 
tion to construction. 

“We were overwhelmed by the stu- 
dents’ willingness to give to the commu- 
nity—a sincere interest in contributing 
to the place they live,” says Jan Krulick, 
director of the program and curator of 
education at the Beaumont Art Museum. 

Noteworthy are the deck and courtyard 
built this spring at Assumption School. 


don't draw 


The students surveyed the garden area, 
compared lumber costs and designed 
huilt-in garden furniture. Then they ham- 
mered and sawed the deck to completion 
and meticulously landscaped the court- 
yard. 

Such a major undertaking began at the 
drawing table, or more specifically, Rob 
Clark's drawing table. Clark, the "archi- 
tect-in-residence" for "Beaumont, 
U.S.A.," stressed the need for a working 
knowledge before actual construction. 
Clark is an intern with Architecture and 
Engineering Design Group, Inc., of Beau- 
mont, formerly with Livesay + Vacker + 
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Associates, Beaumont. 

"Students pick up and understand why 
advanced planning is necessary becausc 
they can look around them and see mis- 
takes with which they now have to live," 
Clark says. 

Clark is just as articulate in his guid- 
ance of eighth graders at Bowie School 
who took an interest in historic preserva- 
tion. The teens painstakingly documented 
in inch-by-inch measurement and pho- 
tography the Sanders Home, a Queen 
Anne-style structure in downtown Beau- 
mont. Unique approaches to learning 
were carried out by teachers and “do- 
cents." Discovery hikes along city 
sidewalks allowed students to identify 
architectural features. 

Neighborhood observation walks in- 
volved their senses—the sounds of traffic, 
texture of bricks, smells of flowers or 
factories, ugliness of clutter or beauty of 
landscaping. 

Each student used a 229-page text- 
book, illustrated with 100 drawings and 
45 photographs. Author Jan Krulick and 
contributing writers Yvonne Craig, Carol 
Nelson and Ginny Anglin of the heritage 
society, provided the tailor-made text for 
the program. Grants and assistance for 
“Beaumont, U.S.A." were made available 
by the Mobil Foundation, Inc., Texas 
Commission on the Arts and the South 
East Texas Arts Council. 

“The kids are fired up about architec- 
ture,” says Dee Robertson, one of five 
trained volunteers who visited the class- 
rooms regularly. “They entered into their 
projects with all hands and feet.” 

Students were quick to ask why old 
buildings were allowed to deteriorate. 
Notes Robertson: “The answer is, of 
course, someone has to care, and in not 
too many years, that ‘someone’ will be 
them.” 

Once students acquainted themselves 
with this impending responsibility, they 
made it a challenge. They devised solar 
and hydro-powered cities of the future, 
cutting across barriers of costs or physi- 
cal woes. And, making architecture an 
intimate adventure, students designed 
their own houses. 

Their tastes ranged from Colonial clap- 
board to adobe to concrete-and-steel. The 
fascination with practicality, energy con- 
servation and beauty was obvious in their 
zestfully created homes. 

“A program such as "Beaumont, 
U.S.A." develops the creative part of the 
brain," says docent Bonna Wescoat. “It 
makes one analytical and critical." 
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One lesson the students took to heart 
was decision-making. “Now they know 
involvement is essential, and that one 
day they will be called upon to improve 
the present surroundings and cast high 
standards for the environment yet to be 
built,” says Yvonne Craig, executive di- 
rector of the Beaumont Heritage Society, 
“Hopefully, they will make a conscious 
effort to care for buildings left to us by 
past generations.” —Linda Lange 


McAdams Appointed 
Associate Director of 
UT-Austin Planning Service 


Austin architect, 
librarian and TSA 
treasurer Nancy Mc- 
Adains has been ap- 
pointed associate di- 
rector of the Office 
of Planning Services 
at The University of 

° Texas at Austin. 
McAdams, who has been assistant di- 
rector for facilities and planning in the 
General Libraries since 1978, caine to 
UT-Austin in 1965 as architecture li- 
brarian. She also has served as the Gen- 
eral Libraries’ acting associate director of 
public services and as librarian for facili- 
ties and planning. 

The Office of Planning Services coor- 
dinates new construction, major renova- 
tions and space utilization for all UT- 
Austin facilities. In her new position, 
McAdams’ first assignment will include 
work on the completion and occupancy 
of the College of Fine Arts and Perforin- 
ing Arts Center buildings and renovation 
of the Undergraduate library. 

Active in professional society affairs, 
McAdams also has served as chairman of 
TSA’s bylaws committee and, on the na- 
tional level, as chairman of the ATA Prac- 
tice Management Committee and as a 
member of its task force on personnel 
practices. In addition, McAdams is cur- 
rently chairman of the Library Adminis- 
tration and Management Association’s 
buildings and equipment section. 


Summer Academy II 
Set for July 13-Aug. 22 
At UT-Austin 


The second Summer Academy in Ar- 
chitecture for high school students is 
scheduled for July 13-Aug. 22 at The 
University of Texas at Austin. 

Designed to acquaint participants with 
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a broad range of skills and interests re- 
lated to the architectural profession, the 
six-week course is open to students be- 
tween grades [1 and 12 who are either 
cominitted to a career io architecture or 
think they may be interested in the field. 

The program will include lectures, de- 
sign studios and technology workshops, 
informal discussions and field trips. Stu- 
dents will live in university residence halls 
and attend classes at UT's School of Ar- 
chitecture, 

Cost of the program, including tuition 
and room and meals, is $850 plus sup- 
plies and spending money. A limited num- 


ber of full and partial scholarships will 
be availahle on the basis of need. 

For more information, contact Sum- 
iner Academy, School of Architecture, 
University of Texas, Austin 78712. Tele- 
phone: (512) 471-1922, 


UTA Professor Big Winner 
In Drawing Competition 


R. B. Ferrier, associate professor at 
UT-Arlington's School of Architecture 
and Environmental Design, almost stole 
the show in the recent Ken Roberts Me- 
morial Delineation Competition spon- 
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States General Building by R.B. Ferrier. 
sored by TSA's Dallas chapter. 

A total of 31 awards were given in 
three levels— honor awards, merit 
awards and citations. Of the 31, 10 went 
to Ferrier—three honor awards, four 
merit¢ and three citations. 

The competition gave the awards for 
excellence in architectural drawings and 
renderings. Ferrier's three honor awards 
were for a pencil and watercolor perspec- 
tive drawing of the States General Build- 
ing in Dallas, an axonometric ink drawing 
of the Misty Woods Apartment Complex 
in Arlington, and an ink, print, pencil 
and color pencil axonometric drawing of 
the Richardson Townhouses. Architect 
for all three projects was Jack Irwin of 
Dallas. 
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Cabot's new 
TRANSPARENT 
STAINS 


the wood surface and the exposure. 


crack, peel, or blister . . . are applicable to all types of wood. 


Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877 
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Cabot's new Transparent Stains bring out the best in wood, produce 
rich, lively colors in a variegated effect depending on the porosity of 
These new stains accent the 
beauty of wood grain and texture, beautify in a choice of 28 colors. 
like other stains in the Cabot line, Cabot's Transparent Stains will not 


Eost coast home: Architect Jamas Wolker, Baston, Mats. Cabul’ Stains en exterior amd interior wood surfaces. 


Naturally beautiful for wood... the stain that shows the grain. 


Samuel Cabot Inc. 
Texas Distributors 

Bute Colorizer 

712 W. Laurel/ San Antonio/{512) 223-4234 


Central Supply 
Box 1660/San Antonio/(512) 227-8101 
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Books 


This review originally appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Architectural Education, November 
1979. The JAE is published by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
1735 New York Ave., NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 


Environmental Encounter, Joanne 
Henderson Pratt, James Pratt, FAIA, 
Sarah Barnett Moore, William T. Moore, 
MD. Reverchon Press, Dallas, 168 pages, 
$14.95. 

Environmental Encounter may prove 
to be a valuable tool for teaching stu- 
dents to make intelligent decisions about 
the future, Essentially a series of activi- 
ties for learning about the environment, 
this hook is an excellent introduction to 
architecture and the built environment. 
It could easily form the basis for an in- 
troductory architecture course. 

Rather than a step-by-step, cookbook 
approach to the subject, Environmental 


Encounter is an interactive activity book. 


The activities are designed to be inter- 
preted and adapted to the instructors’ 
and students’ requirements and needs. 
The personal experiences the learner 
brings to the activity are utilized to re- 
veal the relationships between the learn- 
er and the environment. The activities 
are designed to demonstrate the impact 
the individual has on the environment as 
well as the impact the environment has 
on the individual. 

Basic concepts appear and reappear 
throughout the learning activities. The 
learning activities are divided into 27 
chapters that begin by asking the stu- 
dents to be aware of their senses in rela- 
tion to the physical environment and 
progress from the individual environ- 
ment to consideration of the total en- 
vironment, 

Each chapter is constructed so that 
after a brief introduction of the theme, 
learning activities consisting of surveys, 
questionnaires, games, constructions, 
role-playing, or field-trips develop the 
concepts. The instructor can set the level 
of sophistication of the activity. Helpful 
marginal notes give hints, warnings and 
road signs to help the instructor along 
the way. Resources and suggestions for 
further explorations at the end of each 
chapter extend and enrich the experi- 
ences, 

The skills of the authors, ranging from 
architecture, education, science, history, 
geography, to psychology and medicine, 
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have greatly facilitated thc interdiscipli- 
nary development of each of the activi- 
ties. Funding was provided by the United 
States Office of Environmental Educa- 
tion, and the NEA along the way. 


—Alan Sandler, AIA Director of Environ- 
mental Education. 


Fill er Up: An Architectural History 
of America's Gas Stations, Daniel Vieyra. 
Macmillan Publishing Co., New York, 
N.Y., 111 pages, $14.95 hardcover, $7.95 
paperback. 

Rice graduate Daniel Vieyra, now chief 
preservation architect with the Trenton, 
N.J., Landmarks Commission, traces 
the evolution of the American gas station 
from its humble beginnings as horse- 
drawn tanks through later stylistic peri- 
ods he dubs "Fantastic," "Respectable," 
"Domestic" and “Functional.” Some 130 
color and black-and-white photos illus- 
trate the evolution of "the most wide- 
spread type of commercial building in 
America." (See Texas Architect, Sept./ 
Oct. 1979.) 


Modern Architecture, Manfredo Tafuri 
and Francesco Dal Co, Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., New York, N.Y. 448 
pages, $42.50. 

Manfredo Tafuri and Francesco Dal 
Co, both professors of architectural his- 
tory at the University of Venice, hring 
Abram's 14-volume history of world ar- 
chitecture series into the 20th Century. 
The book examines the social dynamics 
of the last 100 years as they have been 
inanifested in buildings and communities 
in Europe and the United States, includ- 
ing a look at the innovations of structure, 
materials and exploitation of space as well 
as the larger demands that society and 
government make upon community plan- 
ning and building construction and use. 
The authors also appraise the contrihu- 
tions of leading modernists such as 
Frederick Law Olmstead, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Le Corbusier, Walter Gropius, 
the Saarinens, and Mies Van der Rohe. 


The Woodbook 80. Avery-Phares, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., 400 pages, $12. 

A hardcover reference book including 
information on wood sources, associa- 
tions, manufacturers and design applica- 
tions, The Woodbook has been endorsed 
by the National Association of Home- 
builders. NAHB Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Dave Stahl calls it, “a respected 
valuable reference source." 

Continued on page 75. 


Custom 
Binders 
for 

Texas 
Architect 


Now there is an easy way to keep 
up with all those back issues of 
Texas Architect. This new custom 
binder, available from the TSA 
office, is designed to accommodate 
Six issues (a years worth) of the 
magazine for efficient storage and 
easy reference. The brown vinyl 
binder comes with metal rods which 
allow for "instant binding" of each 
issue in such a way that it can be 
easily read as part of the whole 
volume or removed completely if 
necessary. 

Place your order today, and make 
it easy on yourself. 


Texas Architect 
2121 Austin National Bank Tower 
Austin, Texas 78701 


Please send me _ binders at a 
cost of $5.95 each (including post- 
age and handling). 


— My check for 
enclosed. 


— Please bill me. 
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About this Issue 


It is appropriate to acknowledge that 
the two primary subjects of this issue— 
“Correctional Facilities” and “Interior 
Architecture"—might well seem to be an 
unlikely combination. Yet, as we have 
come to realize (largely in retrospect), 
the two are actually somewhat compati- 
ble, if not complementary. 

Certainly, both topics are timely. “In- 
terior Architecture" has been thoroughly 
bandied about in the architectural press 
recently as a newly revived extension of 
architectural practice. And, reflecting an 
intensified general awareness, coverage 
of interiors (at least at the residential 
scale) has permeated the popular press 
as well. 

"Correctional Facilities" has been an 
even hotter topic. The unmitigated may- 
hem that took 33 lives at the New Mex- 
ico State Penitentiary in February has 
rekindled the widespread debate on the 
"scandalous" state of our prisons. Not 
since the Attica massacre oine years 
ago has media attention been so keenly 
focused on prison reform. As recently as 
June 1, the New York Times reported 
that, since inmates were granted direct 
access to the Federal courts in the late 
1960s, there has been a startling increase 
in the number of lawsuits over prison 
conditions. And the prisoners have been 
winning: “The entire penal systems of 
eight states—Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, and Tennessee— 
have been ruled unconstitutional hecause 
of overcrowding or other conditions,” 
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the Times reported. “In addition, individ- 
ual penitentiaries in 12 states (including 
Texas) have been placed under court 
orders on similar grounds, and class- 
action suits are pending against prison 
officials in 11 others." 
Facility Design 

To establish further the connection 
between correctional facilities and inte- 
riors, we might be tempted to assert that 
if only our penal institutions were skill- 
fully and humanely designed—inside and 
out—the prisoner revolt would be over. 
But of course the reality is that problems 
with prisons go far beyond strictly archi- 
tectural considerations and are inextric- 
ably entwined with the very fabric of 
society. Our political/judicial system is 
one which puts a higher percentage of its 
citizenry behind bars, and for longer 
periods of time, than any other indus- 
trialized Western nation except South 
Africa (see Time Magazine, May 5, 
1980). We seem to be more intent on 
dealing with criminals than with crime 
and its roots. The resulting problem of 
overcrowding is the most significant 
source of onrest within the prison sys- 
tem. Yet it is difficult to garner political 
support for a seemingly simple solution: 
alternative penalties for non-dangerous 
offenders. 
Lack of Purpose 

One crucial obstacle to reform, and a 
shortcoming which has had its impact on 
the design of penal facilities, is the lack 
of unanimity regarding the purposes in- 
carceration should serve. The range of 
intended functions includes quarantining 
or "warehousing" felons for the protec- 
tion of society; punishing offenders as 
retribution for their offenses; deterring 
such offenses through the severity of the 
consequences; correcting or reforming 
criminals through rehabilitation pro- 
grams; and detaining suspected offenders 
awaiting trial (a major function of a city 
or county jail, as opposed to a prison). 
Prison Performance 

It is generally accepted, however, that 
only the first and most basic of these 
functions—the separation of dangerous 
felons from society—is accomplished 
passably well through our present system. 
While the assumption that prisons deter 
crime is no longer persuasive to most 
experts, and the notion that the prison 
experience "corrects" criminals is almost 
laughable, the penal systern fulfills too 
well its primary philosophical mission— 
punishment. Conditions are such that 
inost offenders suffer physical and mental 
abuse-—including hazing, beatings and 


rapes—far in excess of the penalty man- 
dated in their official sentence. And ina 
nation where the accused is theoretically 
innocent until proven guilty, most city 
and county jails impose an experience far 
more degrading than necessary to accom- 
plish the legitimate function of insuring 
appearance for trial. 

Design Significance 

Until there is clear intent regarding the 
distinct functions incarceration should 
serve, design for correctional facilities 
will remain a clouded issue, But, despite 
the far-ranging complexity of the whole 
question of criminal justice, it is clear 
that, in the context of prison reform, 
architectural considerations are crucially 
important. Whatever the acknowledged 
functions of a particular penal institu- 
tion, it is by current definition a closed 
system. Most of its inhabitants, unlike 
persons on the “outside,” have no escape 
from any environmental deficiencies that 
might exist—lack of natural light and 
fresh air; overdetermined, channeled 
patterns of movement; anonymity, steril- 
ity, repression of individuality and an 
absence of traditional referents. In a 
total environment, the effects of its in- 
fluences are compounded, 

But the more essential point (and the 
promised “connection” between our two 
main topics for this issue) is this: people 
do interact with buildings, responding 
positively or negatively to space and 
form. To inhabit a setting is to he shaped 
by it, whether it be home, workplace, 
school ... or prison. For persons in 
charge of such environments to ignore 
this principle is a manifestation of short- 
sightedness and perhaps misplaced priori- 
ties. It can be seen as poor management 
or bad business, and a kind of injustice 
to the setting's inhabitants. One might 
even call it a crime. 


—Larry Paul Fuller 
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Title page to Le Carceri (The Prisons), a series of 16 etchings executed by Giovanni Battista Piranesi circa 1760. 
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From Dungeon to Dayroom 


A Brief History of Penal Architecture 


By Peter C. Papademetriou, ATA 


“The mood and temper of the public 
with regard to the treatment of crime 
and criminals is one of the most unfail- 
ing tests of the civilization of any coun- 
try."—$Sir Winston Churchill 


It is perhaps in the low building types, 
those in which are invested the least of 
priorities, that the character of a society 
can best be measured. Here, where 
choices are basic, pretentions are stripped 
and fundamental relationships emerge. 
People's relationships to one another, 
and their individual rights within a col- 
lective context, are perhaps essentially 
seen in the process of transgression 
against society and the response met by 
institutions created to maintain the sta- 
bility of society against such acts. There- 
fore, the system of laws, its supporting 
network of justice and the physical hous- 
ing of those marked as “criminai” reflect 
these complex relationships. For archi- 
tects, the baseline is the formation of in- 
stitutions which adequately mirror these 
relationships, and society's evolution in 
the understanding of the rights of in- 
dividuals is clearly seen in the form of 
its penal architecture, 

Terms are often used interchangeably, 
and concepts have evolved as philoso- 
phies of law, order and justice have 
changed. The notion of a “correctional” 
facility is a fairly modern one, obviously 
at variance with the more generic "penal" 
designation. In a truly democratic society, 
the distinction between a jail as a place 
for pre-trial detention (where the inmate 
is theoretically innocent) and a prison 
(where the guilty party is serving a term) 
is critical, and their forms sbould reflect 
the difference. Historically, however, the 
terms are interchangeable and old habits 
tend to persist. 

Invoiuntary confinement by some con- 
stituted authority undoubtedly existed on 
occasion all through history, making it 
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Plan Drain to Cloaca 


Tullianum or Mamertine Prison 


A. Opening into Tullianum, B. Ancient well, C. 
Opening in vault. D. Solid rock. 


impossible to accurately date the earliest 
use of prisons. As places of punishment, 
however, they were uncommon until the 
18th Century, and were rather used as 
places of detention for those awaiting 
trial and sentence. Crimes themselves 
had severe consequences, summarized 
perhaps by Hamurabi's "Law of Retali- 
ation" in the principle of *an eye for an 
eye; a tooth for a tooth." The Bible story 
of Joseph tells of a prison in Egypt, yet 
the Jewish Encyclopedia states, "Impris- 
onment as a puoishment is not known in 
Mosaic Law. The few apparent cases 
mentioned in the Pentateuch refer in 
fact to the temporary detention of the 


criminal until sentence could be passed 
upon him.” In 6th Century B.C. Jerusa- 
lem, by the time of its conquest by 
Nebuchadnezzar, there were three cate- 
gories: Beth-ha-keli (house of detention); 
Beth-ha-asourim (house of those in 
chairs) and Beth-ha-mahpecheth (house 
of those with chained hands and feet). 

There were prisons in Ancient Greece, 
notably at Athens under the rule of The 
Eleven, but they were essentially large 
rooms or underground chambers; prison- 
ers were not separated and friends and 
family were allowed great freedom in 
visitation. By the 5th Century B.C. Plato, 
writing in De Legibus, anticipated our 
modern system when he wrote, “Let 
there be three prisons in the city: one for 
the safe keeping of persons awaiting trial 
and sentence, another for the amendment 
of disorderly persons and vagrants, those 
guilty of misdemeanors, to be called a 
‘sophronesterion’ (house of correction) 
... a third to he situated in the country 
away from the habitations of man, and to 
be used for the punishment of felons." 

Roman carceres (to be "incarcerated") 
were usually for slaves, with citizens io- 
stead being chained by their wrists to 
soldiers. The Tullianum, now called the 
Mamertine Prison, was typical of the 
type using underground cisterns with ac- 
cess through top gratings. Begun around 
640 B.C. by Ancus Martius, it was locat- 
ed for the most part under the Cloaca 
Maxima, the main sewer in Rome, with 
an upper rectangular room lit by a hole 
in the ceiling some 16 feet above the 
floor, and a conical lower chamber com- 
pletely dark and accessed by an aperture 
in the floor of the upper room. 

Even by the Medieval period, arrange- 
ments for keeping prisoners were essen- 
tially makeshift, most typically the “dun- 
geon" or lowest floor in a castle keep. 
Specifically constructed chambers ap- 
peared more commonly after the 12th 
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Hospice of San Michele, Rome, 1704. 
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House of Correction, Milan, 1756. 
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Newgate Prison, London, 1769. 


Century A.D., generally a lightless room 
equipped with a “necessary,” a simple 
toilet cubicle in the thickness of the wall. 
A large example would be the Bastille in 
Paris of 1369 with eight main dungeons 
having walls ten feet thick. 

Precedent for both the philosophy of 
imprisonment, as well as the architec- 
tural form associated with it, may be 
seen in its use in the Christian Church, 
which by the medieval period had under 
its aegis a large body of clergy, clerks, 
functionaries and monks, Forbidden to 
shed blood and drawing on the theme of 
purification through suffering, the canon 
courts came to subject the wrongdoers to 
confinement not as punishment but as a 
way of providing conditions under which 
penitence would occur. As early as 500 
A.D., for more serious offenses, statutes 
of the Order of Cluny specified a prison 
similar to a dungeon. Two small cells 
known as "The Twins” still exist on the 
lower floor of the Abbey at Mont St. 
Michel. The ascetic dogma, with its em- 
phasis on the soul and afterlife, could 
hardly be expected to evolve an archi- 
tecture giving physical comfort, although 
the idea of reformation left upon later 
thought and social theory a strong im- 
print. 

The Magna Charta clarified the ori- 
gins of our justice system, and with the 
decay of feudalism towns and cities 
established “gaols,” as decreed by the 
seventh article of the Assize of Clarendon 
in 1166. Initially, prisoners of all types 
were mixed together. 


Workhouses 

By the Tudor period, vagraney and 
unemployment led to the establishment 
of workhouses for the compulsory em- 
ployment of beggars. The year 1577 saw 
the opening of the first such facility at 
the Royal Palace of Bridewell, and in 
1576 Parliament called for each county 
to erect its own "bridewell." In the 17th 
Century their popularity spread to the 
Continent where many were established 
in Holland, Germany, Belgium and Scan- 
dinavia. The "Bettering Houses" of Hol- 
land becaine models for some of the leg- 
islation and reform in Britain and the 
American colonies. However, the work- 
house essentially was a large bollow 
square with prisoners working and sleep- 
ing in the common rooms. In England 
the gaols, for the safe custody of debtors 
and those awaiting trial, and the work- 
houses soon became a difference of name 
only as overcrowding became a norm. 

From the squalid conditions reform 
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movements developed to change penal 
methods. The first was initiated by Filippo 
Franci who started a workhouse for re- 
calcitrant and vagrant boys in Florence, 
which incorporated cellular categoriza- 
tion. The first clear use of the concept 
dates to 1704 and the casa di correzione 
designed by Carlo Fontana at the hospice 
of San Michele in Rome. It featured a 
center hall serving as workroom, dining 
and chapel, surrounded on two sides by 
30 outside rooms on three tiers. In 1756 
the Milan House of Correction combined 
these concepts with the traditional cross 
plans found in Italian churches and hos- 
pitals. 

Darkness, Terror 

More typically, however, from the 
16th Century onwards an increasing 
number of petty offenders wound up in 
prison in lieu of corporal or capital pun- 
ishment. Large rooms freely mixed pris- 
oners of varying offense, age, health, and 
sex. Newgate Prison of 1769 was typical 
of such congregate facilities. It was even 
the opinion of Francesco Milizia in 1785 
writing in Principi di architettura civile 
that the form of a prison should inspire 
"darkness, threatening, ruins, terror," 
certainly seen in the large-scale blankness 
of Newgate itself, or a proposal by Claude 
Ledoux of 1784 which featured huge 
coffins on the four corners of the build- 
ing. 

The Prison of Ghent in 1773 was the 
first large facility containing contempo- 
rary concepts and, paradoxically, the two 
distinguishing features which were to rep- 
resent certain polarities of opinion in the 
future. It had night isolation of prisoners, 
separation of the sexes and then separa- 
tion according to age, offense and length 
of sentence. Its octagonal form combined 
back-to-back cells with exterior circula- 
tion in wings radiating from a center, 
thereby dividing the shape into catego- 
rized courtyards. Similar ideas could be 
seen in two proposals by Sir John Soane 
of 1784, and were symptomatic of a re- 
forin movement beginning in the 1780s 
and led by the labors of John Howard 
whose detailed observations were puh- 
lished in State of the Prisons in 1777. 
These culminated in the creation of 
"Blackstone's Act" of 1778 which estab- 
lished penitentiary houses, confirmed 
the principle of separate confinement, 
stressed the need for moral and religious 
instruction, fixed cell standards and 
called for regular inspection. The General 
Prisons Act of 1782 further emphasized 
separation of offenders, and segregation 
of the sexes. These reforms found ex- 
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Criminal's Ward elevation, Ghent. 


Prison as proposed, Ghent. 
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Walnut Street Jail, Philadelphia, 1790. 


ABOVE: Stick form, Auburn, New York, 1816. 
RIGHT: Section, Eastern Penitentiary, Phila- 
delphia, 1823. Key; 1. Cells, 2. Open corridor 
with gallery above, 3. Exercise vards. 


pression often in radial prisons as in 
Soane's proposals, or the Ipswich Gaol of 
1786. One of the critical issues to How- 
ard had been proper supervision, and this 
led to the proposal by Jeremy Bentham 
in 1787 for a circular form which was 
designated the Panopticon. 

In America, William Penn's "Great 
Law" of 1682 instituted the concept of 
the workhouse, and resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society for Alle- 
viating the Miseries of Public Prisons. 
Reform 

The first manifestation of this reform 
was the erection of a group of single 
cells in the yard of the Walnut Street Jail 
in 1790, some twenty years after the 
building was constructed, This jail com- 
bined both individual and congregate 
forms, but led to the evolution of the 
two basic American systems. The Penn- 
sylvania (or Solitary) System was a re- 
gime of complete solitary confinement 
with work being done in the cell, com- 
bining outside cells (like San Michele) 
with radiating cell blocks (like Ghent), 
while the Auburn (or Silent) System 
meant solitary confinement at night with 
work in association during the day, in 
silence, using inside cells (like Ghent) 
with single rectangular cell blocks (like 
San Michele). 

Eastern State Penitentiary of 1823 by 
John Haviland became the model for the 
Pennsylvania system, while the Auburn 
Prison of 1816 embodied the "stick" cell 
block form which enjoyed greater success 
since it had a lower construction cost, 
and its workshop industry was more pru- 
ductive. Pennsylvania models were re- 
stricted to two stories, but the Auburn 
scheme resulted in the six-story blocks of 
Sing-Sing Prison in 1828, 

England, badly in need of more prison 
space, had resorted to the exporting of 
prisoners to Australia. À site at Millbank 
on the Thames had been bought for erec- 
tion of the Panopticon, but its contro- 
versial design was attacked by reformers 
who had concluded that correction was 
more unimportant than punishment, such 
that a competition was held for a new 
approach. The first State Penitentiary 
was built as Millbank Prison in 1816-21, 
predominantly circular in principle 
though not in form, A central chapel was 
surrounded by a hexagonal administra- 
tive block and six pentagonal courts, 
each with cells on four sides and an in- 
spection tower in the center of each 
court. 

The idea of circular schemes persisted 
in the late Nineteenth Century, resulting 
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in the American Midwest in the appear- 
ance of one of the most unusual penologi- 
cal tools for the incarceration of prison- 
ers, the so-called Human Squirrel Cage, 
the Rotary Jail or the Lazy Susan Jail. 
Some five examples were built after 
1880, but the most famous example is 
the Pottawattamie County Jail in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, developed on the patented 
scheme of Brown and Haugh dated 12 
July 1881. Here was control and sur- 
veillance at its extreme, developed at a 
time of rapid change following the Civil 
War, The logic of the Panopticon was ex- 
tended to its ultimate point, presenting, 
as Walter Lunden observed, “. . . evi- 
dence of how humanitarian principles in 
penology had failed to keep pace with 
architectural designing." 

By 1830, the American systems had 
become widely known and since the 
Pennsylvania system seemed to aid in 
prisoner reform more than the congregate 
living at Auburn, it became the more 
copied prototype. Pentonville Prison (Ox- 
ford) of 1840 grows out of the Eastern 
State model and itself resulted in 54 simi- 
lar plans being built over the next eight 
years in Europe. In 1844, a variation on 
Pentonville was built at Wormwood 
Scrubs where cell blocks were arranged 
separately and parallel rather than radial- 
ly. This led to a further variation first 
realized in 1898 at the French prison at 
Fresnes, near Paris, by Francisque-Henri 
Poussin which became known as the 
"telephone pole" design. A central corri- 
dor linked a series of rectangular cell 
blocks at right angles to it; its chief ad- 
vantage lay in each block being a sepa- 
rate unit, ensuring a more effective clas- 
sification of prisoners. In America, the 
Pennsylvania State Penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg by Alfred Hopkins of 1932 em- 
ployed this scheme, while the 1919 
Illinois Penitentiary at Stateville began 
as a series of Panopticons in a radial pat- 
tern, although only half were actually 
built and later wings were in the conven- 
tional block arrangement. 

Other Variations 

In the Twentieth Century other varia- 
tions began to appear. Attica State Prison 
of 1933 was among those comprised of 
buildings arranged around courtyards 
and connected by covered walks, but the 
type was expensive to build, its corridors 
were excessively long, and the cel! blocks 
were spread out too far from one another 
and other facilities. A radical variant was 
proposed by Hastings Hart in 1922 for a 
high-rise skyscraper, a solution appropri- 
ate for use with related facilities at the 
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Wormwood Scrubs Prison, London, 1844. A 
variation on Pentonville; parallel, instead of 
radial arrangement of cells. 


Rotary Jail, Council Bluffs, lowa, 1881. Re- 
volving cylinder containing cells is rotated until 
the door of the cell desired is accessible. 
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One of four completed Panopticons at Illinois Penitentiary. 


Hart's skyscraper jail proposal, 1922. 


Attica State Prison, New York, 1933. 


Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola, 1955. Plan, skyscraper jail. 


Federal Correctional Institution, Seagoville, near Dallas, 1940. 


base and in an urban context. The Lou- 
isiana State Penitentiary at Angola repre- 
sents a recent variation of the telephone 
pole plan, with H-shaped blocks consist- 
ing of four single-story dorms joined at 
the center by common facilities. 

Attempts to alleviate the scale of many 
prison environments led to the evolution 
of the articulation of clusters into smaller 
groupings, such as the Unit, Open Cam- 
pus or Cottage prisons, of which the 1940 
Federal institution at Seagoville near 
Dallas is an example. 

Current solutions and case studies of 
“enlightened” jails and prisons can be 
seen on closer examination as variations 
of the typologies which have evolved 
over the past two centuries, The trend 
toward integrating the offender with the 
community from which he or she comes 
has indicated a closer link with the com- 
munity. Adaptability has been the larg- 
est problem in the architectural history 
of prisons, as well as what Rexford 
Newcomb observed in 1916, “^... our 
efforts must be directed toward the 
sources of crime rather than toward the 
ultimate resting place of criminals" 
while recognizing that “. . , the form of 
penal treatment must always, of neces- 
sity, establish the basis for the architec- 
tural design. . . ." Suzanne Stephens, 
writing in the March 1973 Architectural 
Forum, observed, “The basic problem 
seems to he that correctional and peno- 
logical philosophies are in a state of 
metamorphosis; a metamorphosis that 
underscores the costliness of buildings 
which neither get built overnight, adapt 
easily to different programs, nor are 
readily torn down." Comprehensive 
evaluation in the face of new human 
rights legislation has even suggested a 
moratorium on building until the forms 
of treament are reconciled, for as Wil- 
liam Nagel also suggests in the same 
Forum issue, “So long as we build we 
will have neither the pressures nor the 
will to develop more productive an- 
swers." 


Peter Papademetriou teaches at the 
Rice University School of Architecture. 
He writes for Progressive Arcbitecture 
and also is a Texas Architect contributing 
editor. 
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struction by TDC inmates, will be TDC' s largest unit upon completion in 1983. The 655 ,665-square-foot 
facility, designed by Page Southerland Page of Austin and Geren Associates, Fort Worth, will house 
4,000 inmates, Right, TDC's 212,000-square-foot inmate hospital, now under construction at The 
University of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston. Architects: Bernard Johnson, inc., Houston, and 
Jessen Associates, Inc., Austin. 
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The Bastrop F ederal Youth C orrection Center by the Houston firm Caudill Rowlett Scott. The 175,500- 
square-foot faciliry features one of the largest solar heating and cooling systems in the world. 


Bastrop site plan, left. Above, living unit 
axonometric, The 500-inmate facility, 
completed in 1978, was one of 20 
projects nationwide exhibited in the 1978 
Exhibition of Architecture for Justice 
Facilities sponsored jointly by AIA and 
the American Correctional Association. 
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*Di Gennaro, Guiseppe et al 

Prison Architecture 

(United Nations Social Defense Re- 
search Institute) Architectural Press, 
London (1975) This reference not 
only contains an excellent history of 
prisons and jails, but also presents 
contemporary international case stu- 
dies in a consistent, comparative 
manner (and at the same architectur- 
al scale). 


Hart, Hastings H. 

Plans and Hlustrations of Prisons and 
Reformatories 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
(1922) A period piece by the then 
President of the American Prison 
Association; shows state of the art in 
the early Twentieth Century, and has 
contributions by numerous architects. 


‘Johnston, Norman 

The Human Cage 

Walker + Co, New York (1973) 
This relates the evolution of archi- 
tectural form directly to efforts in 
penal reform; it is a comparison to a 
more specific critique of contempo- 
rary standards by Nagel, William G. 
The New Red Barn Walker + Co. 
New York (1973). 


Lunden, Walter A. 

"Fhe Rotary Jail, or Human Squirrel 
Cage" in Society of Architectural 
Historians Journal December 1959. 
An in-depth presentation of one of 
the most bizarre jail concepts ever 
erected in the U.S.A. 


Newcomb, Rexford 

"The Evolution of the Prison Plan" 
in The American Architect (3 parts, 
beginning October 18, 1916). Con- 
temporary sources seem to draw 
beavily from Mr. Newcomb's arti- 
cles, as well as from his original 
diagrams. 


*Contains good bibliography; “also 
refer to Swanick, M. Lynne Strutters, 
"The Architecture of Correctional 
Institutions: À Checklist of Sources" 
Vance Bibliographies # A-211. 
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The Texas Jailhouse 


Standards for Correcting the Facility 


By Michael McCullar and Philip L, Scott, Jr., ATA 
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East Texas county jail, built in 1913, no longer in use. 


Appearing before the Caldwell County 
Commissioners’ Court in March to ex- 
plain his commissioned proposal for a 
new county jail, Austin architect Ron 
Dailey told commissioners that the fa- 
cility would not be escape proof by de- 
sign. This was not to say, Dailey points 
out, that it was a bad design, or a good 
design of a white collar minimum se- 
curity "country club." It was simply à 
medium-size county jail—38 beds— 
which would have to accommodate your 
"typical" variety of county inmates, 
whether the county's average jail popu- 


lation of 15 inmates per day could be so 
typified or not. Like a large urban facility 
in Houston or Dallas, and unlike a state 
penitentiary in Huntsville, the new Cald- 
well County jail in Lockhart would have 
to be able to house, at the same time 
theoretically: males and females, juve- 
niles and adults, first offenders and 
chronic offenders, detainees awaiting 
trial or appeal and convicted felons 
awaiting transportation to Huntsville, the 
sane and the insane, inmates with com- 
municable diseases and those in good 
health, the innocent and the guilty alike. 


And it would have to be a "safe and suit- 
able" jail in doing so, as required by 

state law. To that end, the facility would 
have to provide, among other *aings, a 
minimum of 40 square feet of cell space 
per inmate; day rooms; recreation areas; 
sufficient lighting for "reading, shaving 
and other normal activities;" no less than 
30 percent single cells; a temperature 
level between 65 degrees F and 85 de- 
grees F in all occupied areas at all times; 
quick-release locking mechanisms; and 
high-velocity smoke- and fume-removal 
systems, But will the damn thing be escape 
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proof? “Don’t ask me,” Dailey says. “The 
only person who can determine if it’s 
escape proof is the sheriff. A facility is 
only as good as its administration—I don't 
care how well designed it is. [ could build 
you a cardboard hox and it will be escape 
proof—if the sheriff operates it right. 
And I could build you a bank vault and 
lock the people up in there with no doors 
or windows, just seal it up tight, and 
they're coming out. I guarantee you, if 
it's not operated right, they're coming 
out." 

The qualification is a familiar one to 
architects and county officials who have 
grappled with federal court orders to im- 
prove jail conditions in the last decade. 
Since the Texas Commission on Jail 
Standards (TCJS) came into being in 
1975, the process has been simplified — 
to a point, Standards promulgated hy the 
new state agency, focusing exclusively 
on county facilities for the time being, 
serve essentially to enforce a long-ignored 
state law and to get the federal courts off 
the backs of county government. But 
counties have often viewed it otherwise. 
County judges, sheriffs and commission- 
ers—particularly in the rural counties— 
frequently have been dismayed at stan- 
dards which seemingly subordinate jail 
security to a high standard of living for 
the inmates, Meeting the new standards 
is a costly process, whether jails arc rc- 
novated or rebuilt. and the TCJS is legis- 
lated to provide "consultation and tech- 
nical assistance" to the counties, not 
money. And whether a new jail is de- 
signed to be escape proof or not, county 
commissioners really want to know, 
above all else, why they should have to 
deplete county coffers to "pamper" 
county lawbreakers. 


Architects Run With it 


According to the TCJS, Texas is one 
of 14 states in the nation with specific 
minimum standards for construction, 
maintenance and operation of county 
jails, as well as the ability to eoforce those 
standards. When the Texas regulations 
went into effect in 1976, seven other 
states were so empowered, an indication 
of the effort made nationwide in the last 
10 years to improve the conditions of cor- 
rectional facilities on all levels, from 72- 
hour city lockups to federal pens. The 
civil rights and anti-war movements of 
the 1960s and early '70s found an un- 
usual number of sensitive voung college 
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students from middle and upper class 
backgrounds, as well as young activist 
professionals—doctors, lawyers, archi- 
tects, university professors, theologians— 
behind hars for the first times in their 
lives, mainly in local county and city jails 
where one is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty. Such atypical inmates were 
generally mortified by the conditions of 
the jails. and they made it known. In 
1972, of some 100,000 cells in urban 
county and city jails nationwide, one in 


four had been in use longer than 50 years. 


Five thousand cells were more than 100 
years old. 

In 1970, the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 was 
amended to include provisions for the 
rehahilitation of jail facilities as well as 
jail users, with specific emphasis on "con- 
cepts that exhibit progressive techniques 
in architecture and program design." The 
amendment, "Part E," also provided fed- 
eral funding for such improvements, ad- 
ministered by the Department of Justice's 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (LEA A) and funneled into Texas 
through the Criminal Justice Division of 
the Governor's Office and distributed on 
the county level by regional councils of 
government, covering 100 percent of the 
architectural fees and up to 50 percent of 
the construction costs. The LEAA con- 
tracted with the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Illinois to 
develop a set of "guidelines for the plan- 
ning and design of regional and com- 
munity correctional centers for adults," 
which, so entitled, were completed in 
June 1971. To establish some sort of 
framework for implementing the guide- 
lines, LEAA set up the National Clear- 
inghouse for Criminal Justice Planning 
on the University of Illinois campus in 
Urbana in July '71, which also was to 
serve to review plans and specs for 
LEAA-funded jail improvement projects 
nationwide. 

The ball that had bounced among so- 
ciologists, criminologists and psycholo- 
gists was now in the architects court. 
Recognizing the potential for a “sig- 
nificant contribution by the architectural 
profession to an important social issue," 
ATA established a task force on correc- 
tional architecture in 1972, which event- 
ually grew into a standing ATA commit- 
tee on Architecture for Criminal Justice. 
As a regional ATA component, TSA fol- 
lowed suit in 1973 with its own criminal 
justice committee charged with “produc- 
ing better criminal justice facilities 
through the education of the individual 


practitioner." 

In spite of the best efforts of the 
LEAA, AIA and a host of other profes- 
sional organizations, however, more than 
100 federal courts decisions were issued 
between 1969 and 1977 finding jails in 
violation of the constitutional rights of 
those confined therein. Reported the U.S. 
Comptroller of Public Accounts to Con- 
gress in April 1976: "Conditions in local 
jails remain inadequate despite federal 
funding for improvement." 


An Old Law Enforced 


In 1970, a group of activist Dallas at- 
torneys sat around one evening and be- 
moaned the fact that a fellow activist 
happened to be sitting at the time in the 
Dallas County jail, a relatively new fa- 
cility built in 1965. They discussed the 
possibilities of a civil rights suit to spring 
him out, figuring there was bound to be 
a state law about jails and their condi- 
tions of which Dallas County was in woe- 
ful violation. Indeed there was: Article 
5115 of the Texas Civil Statutes, a 1957 
amendment to a state law that has been 
on the books since 1876. The article 
charged county commissioners' courts with 
providing “safe and suitable" jails, stipu- 
lating minimum requirements for cell size, 
inmate classification, furnishings, life 
safety, security and so on. For all prac- 
tical purposes, however, there was no 
state agency to enforce the law. The 1957 
legislation had given the Texas State De- 
partment of Health the responsibility but 
few resources or incentives to carry it 
out. So 5115 was simply ignored, until 
October 1971 wheo four inmates of the 
Dallas County Jail, including the hapless 
young activist and a black inmate named 
Joseph Taylor, filed a class action suit 
against County Judge Lew Sterrett charg- 
ing, among other things, that the Dallas 
County Jail violated Texas statutory law. 
In June 1972, U.S. District Court Judge 
Sarah Tilgham Hughes issued a judgment 
on Taylor vs. Sterrett that was to have 
far-reaching impact on Texas jail reform. 
Judge Hughes found that Dallas County 
"does not provide the minimum facilities 
required by state law" and ordered the 
county immediately to provide “exten- 
sive changes in the jail's physical makeup 
and operating procedures." (The court 
did not hold that jail conditions violated 
the constitution. ) 

Further federal court action followed 
swiftly across the state. A lawsuit filed in 
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1972 by inmates of the Harris County 
Jail in Houston brought a court order to 
bear upon the county to hring the facility 
into compliance with 5115. Similar fed- 
eral rulings were issued in Austin (Travis 
County) in 1974 and El Paso (El Paso 
County) in 1975, all resulting, eventually, 
in the construction of new facilities. Ac- 
cording to the TCJS, 40 percent of the 
254 counties in Texas in the early '70s 
found themselves under some Kind of 
federal court order to clean up their jails. 
To relieve the federal pressure and to get 
some kind of consistent guidance on fa- 
cility and program reform, the Texas 
Sheriff's Association joined with the Tex- 
as Bar Association in lobbying for a state 
commission on jail standards, seeking in- 
put from other sources as well, including 
TSA's committee on criminal justice 
architecture. In 1975, the 64th Texas 
Legislature ereated the nine-member Tex- 
as Commission on Jail Standards, which 
broke down into subcommittees in early 
1976 to review court cases, other state 
standards and National Clearinghouse 
guidelines in an effort to come up with 
equitable and effective state standards 
and methods of enforcement. 

Development of the standards was no 
easy task, Austin architect Lamar Young- 
blood, then chairman of the TSA crimi- 
nal justice committee, says it was a 
"tough, give and take process" between 
architects, who stressed the importance 
of performance standards, and standards 
subcommittee chairman Hull Youngblood 
(no relation) of Southern Steel in San 


Reflections on 
A One Night Stand 


I have the arguable distinction of 
having spent a long night in the San 
Diego City Jail in the fall of 1969 as an 
18-year-old U.S. Marine. My recollec- 
tion is rather hazy hut à few souvenir 
memories remain clear and indelible: 
the apprehension in a dark downtown 
parking lot of a trio of riotous Marine 
"boots" on our first weekend liberty 
from primary infantry training at Camp 
Pendleton, some 40 miles to the north; 
the check-in, which included our sur- 
rendering not only names, ranks, ser- 
vice numhers and dates of birth, but 
also wallets, cigarettes, lighters, dog- 
tags, belts, ties, tie clasps, emblems, 
keys, loose change, and shoe laces; the 
act of incarceration, which involved 


Antonio, the major Texas supplier of 
steel security components, In the end, 
however, the final product seemed to sat- 
isfy most concerned. Minimum Jail Stan- 
dards was published in December 1976, 
setting minimum requirements for; “the 
construction, equipment, maintenance 
and operation of county jails; the custody, 
care, and treatment of prisoners; the 
number of jail supervisory personnel, 
programs, and services to meet the needs 
of county jail prisoners; and programs 

for rehabilitation, education, and recrea- 
tion in county jails.” According to TCJS 
Executive Director Robert Viterna, the 
standards elaborate on the existing law, 
article 5115, with a major emphasis on 
life safety, by far the most common viola- 
tion of the "safe and suitable" statute. 

In February '77, the Commission con- 
ducted its first statewide inspections and 
found, not surprisingly, that virtually no 
existing facilities were in compliance. 
Newer jails built under LEAA guidelines 
with LEAA funding came the closest, but 
few had been operated in accordance with 
the guidelines after being constructed, 
Ninety percent of the county facilities, 
according to the TCJS, lacked basic life 
safety equipment (sprinkler systems, fire 
and smoke detectors), exits weren't 
marked, cells were locked with padlocks 
with only one set of keys in existence, 
toilets didn't flush, mechanical systems 
were worn out, wiring was exposed. 
"Until 1976," says James Parkey, a Dal- 
las architect well versed in the intricacies 
of county jail design, "my bird dogs were 


throwing the three of us into a holding 
cell teeming with sailors, who are by 
nature more hostile to Marines of any 
stripe ( traditional naval brig guards) 
than to civilian turnkeys; squatting dis- 
cretely in a corner next to the common 
toilet/sink as I watched my volatile 
friend from Baton Rouge, La., square 
off with a big sailor sporting a 

long scar on his cheek (honest); the bare 
light bulb hanging from the middle of 
the ceiling; the reek of vomit and urine 
that permeated not only my corner 
sanctuary but the entire cell, which 
must have measured something like 10 
feet by 40 feet; the atmosphere of ten- 
sion, fear and fatalistic resignation that 
also permeated the entire space; our 
transfer en masse to a "drunk tank” 
with slick stainless steel floors that 
sloped downward to a center drain; and 
dwelling on the mere thought of our 


better kenneled than most inmates in 
Texas county jails." 


The New County Jail 


Meanwhile, Dallas County geared up 
for a bond issue. County officials were 
the first to admit that existing facilities 
the Government Center, the "Stacks" and 
the Annex—""weren't anywhere near 
being in compliance with 5115." Between 
1965 and 1972, overcrowding had 
reached rivet-bursting proportions. "Its 
fairly safe to say," says Judson Shook, 
Dallas County Director of Public Works, 
"that some 2,200 inmates were being 
housed in facilities designed to accommo- 
date 1.800," As a result, Shook says, the 
facilities were dangerous for inmates, 
staff and visitors alike. A teeming, di- 
verse mix of inmates, all housed in multi- 
ple occupancy cells, made surveillance 
and control difficult. "We couldn't even 
see into the cell blocks to know what was 
going on," Shook says. Rapes and heat- 
ings were commonplace, and an occa- 
sional murder made things even worse. 
“All these things were occurring at a rate 
much too frequent to be within the realm 
of acceptability of our community or of 
society in general." In order to correct 
these ohvious "deficiencies," specifically 
cited by the court order ( paramount 
among them was violation of 5115's 30 
percent single-cell requirement), the 
county passed a bond issue, bought 19 
acres west of Stemmons Freeway in 


liberty gear languishing in an empty 
hotel room by the bus station, complete 
with shag carpet, soft double beds, T.V., 
telephone and private bathroom, all 
gone for naught, All the rest is another 
story indeed. . . . The point of my 
recollection is this: the life of a private 
in the U.S. Marine Corps is one of lim- 
ited constitutional freedom at best. Take 
my word for it, But when I finally got 
back to Camp Pendleten—back into the 
dark valley of Camp San Onofre and 
the “Oscar” Company area, under con- 
stant supervision, containment and 
harrassment, back into a fetal position 
on my beloved bottom bunk, waiting for 
the command to bellow forth at any 
moment, “Oscar Company on the 
rooooooad'" for God knows what—1 
felt (ree as a bird. 

—Michael McCullar 
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Lew Sterrett Justice Center under construction. 


downtown Dallas and commissioned a 
five-firm joint venture to design the "state 
of the art" in county jails as well as the 
renovation of existing facilities to bring 
them up to snuff. 

Ground was broken in December 1978 
on the new $62 million Lew Sterrett Jus- 
tice Center, designed by JCA, Justice 
Center Architects, the joint venture con- 
sisting of the Dallas firms Moffat D. 
Adams; Dahl, Braden, Chapman, Inc.; 
Jarvis Putty Jarvis, Inc.; Smith & Warden, 
Inc.; and Wright-Rich and Associates, 
Inc. The eight story, 470,000 square foot 
facility, scheduled for completion in the 
spring of '82, will have a total inmate ca- 
pacity of 1,162 in 800 single cells, one 
multiple-occupancy cell, eight wards, 12 
isolation cells, one detoxification cell and 
one "violent" (padded) cell. The facility 
also will include indoor and outdoor 
recreational areas, "recreational T.V.," 
law libraries, 16 district criminal courts, 
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{0 municipal courts and offices for the 
sheriff, district attorney and district clerk. 

In Houston, construction is now under- 
way on the $65 million Harris County 
Jail, a 14-story, 850,000-square-foot 
facility which will be the largest county 
jail in the state upon completion in 1982. 
Three thousand, six hundred inmates will 
be housed in single cells, four-person cells 
and 24-person dormitories, all of which 
are modular in design with configura- 
tions that can easily be altered by install- 
ing or removing partitions and doors. 

The jail, designed by Bernard Johnson 
Incorporated of Houston, also will fea- 
ture a 130-bed medical facility on the 
second floor, 

Now underway in Austin is the new 
$10,600,000 Travis County Jail, designed 
in joint venture by the Austin firms 
Barnes Landes Goodman Youngblood 
and Jessen Associates, The five-level 
facility will house 274 high-risk inmates 
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Harris County sail, Houston. 


Travis County Jail, Austin. 


in single cells, and is designed to accom- 
modate two additional floors and 174 
more inmates when the need arises. 

And in El Paso, construction is sched- 
uled to begin this summer on the $25 
million, 1,000-bunk El Paso County De- 
tention Facility, designed by the El Paso 
firm Fouts Langford Gomez Moore. (The 
1975 ruling by U.S. District Judge Wil- 
liam Sessions found the existing county 
jail, designed by the noted El Paso firm 
Trost & Trost Architects and built in 
1915, in violation of inmates’ constitu- 
tional rights, due largely to unsafe, un- 
sanitary and overcrowded conditions, But 
the old jail did feature a certain classifica- 
tion scheme: “white boys" and “negro 
hoys” had separate cell areas from the 
general jail population and cells for 
females were far removed from the lot. 
The jail also included a chapel where 
services were performed from within a 
barred-off altar area. In the end, how- 
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Don Davis 


Travis County Rehabilitation Center, Del Valle. 


ever, architects found that it simply wasn't 
feasible—economically or physically—to 
remodel the existing jail to bring it into 
compliance with the law.) 


The Strongest Link 


Among all the federal cases in Texas 
dealing with county jails, Taylor vs. Ster- 
rett was the landmark, due to Dallas 
County’s stature as a major urban county 
in the United States and to the fact that 
it was the first time a federal judge took 
a Texas county to task regarding the con- 
dition of its jails. But Dallas county’s tax 
base and vibrant economy, among other 
things, gave it a substantial edge in con- 
structing a facility that would meet the 
demands of the federal courts and the 
laws and standards of the state. Although 
there may have been little sympathy 
among Dallas County taxpayers for the 
plight of county inmates, Shook points 
out, “they (the taxpayers) are law-abid- 
ing citizens and feel that if the federal 
courts say do it that they should do it.” 
And the larger the facility, inmate popula- 
tion and staff, according to Ron Dailey, 
current chairman of TSA’s architecture 
for justice committee, the easier it is to in- 
corporate the minutiae of design require- 
ments and to meet the most difficult 
standards of all, those of inmate classi- 
fication, segregation and supervision. 
And if the county inmate population is 
large enough, segregation can most ef- 
fectively be achieved by building a 
separate minimum-security facility for 
low-risk inmates who won't “walk away." 
Such minimum-security jails, like the 
Travis County Rehahilitation Center in 
Del Valle near Austin by the Austin firms 
Barnes Landes Goodman Youngblood 
and Pfluger & Polkinghorn, can be de- 
signed with “normative environments” 
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and built for half the cost ($40 a square 
foot in 1977). 

But the standards apply across the 
board, for small rural county jails as well 
as large urhan county jails, which have 
to be designed to accommodate the 
“strongest link” regardless of size or in- 
mate population. “If a county jail is run- 
ning an average daily population of 
seven," Dailey said, “with a peak load on 
Friday or Saturday night of 20, say, the 
architect’s got a real problem in designing 
a facility to accommodate everybody and 
still make it a humane place to be. You 
end up with a 100 percent maximum se- 
curity facility for $100 to $150 a square 
foot." Like the King's messenger bearing 
bad tidings, the architect on a small 
county job is often viewed hy the county 
as a worrisome agent of the TCJS. And 
the standards don't allow a lot of room 
for design flexibility on a small project. 

A large urban facility can boast of design 
and amenities "far in excess" of minimum 
codes; with a small county jail, it's often 
the best it can do just to meet the mini- 
mum standards, which often, in effect, 
become maximum standards. So the 
design approach is often to keep the fa- 
cility as effectively simple as possible, 
with a prime form determinant being the 
number of jailers the county can afford 

to hire. The result, as James Parkey points 
out, is an exterior that often lacks the 
panache that may be found in other small 
institutional or commercial building types 
but one that carefully contains a well- 
balanced and smoothly efficient interior 
design. As Parkey says, "Jails are de- 
signed from the inside out." The layout 
of cell blocks, day rooms, single cells and 
recreational areas should revolve around 
one or two jailers with unobstructed views 
in all directions, 24 hours a day. Since 
article 5115 never has required battleship 
grey paint as the prime interior decor, a 


Don Davis 


Inmate living quarters, Del Valle. 


liberal use of color goes a long way to 
positively affect the behavior of inmates. 
"We're really not trying to build hotels," 
Dailey says. "We're just trying to create 
environments that staff and inmates can 
coexist in." 

The fact remains, however, no matter 
how well designed it is, that the county 
jail is "hardly a focus of civic pride," as 
James Parkey points out. “You would 
have greater community support for a 
sewer plant." Its very presence in a com- 
munity is a negative one. And it is in- 
ordinately expensive for its size, due to 
the cost of security components and 
heavy duty furnishings. Unlike other in- 
stitutional building types—hospitals and 
nursing homes, for example—the county 
slammer is a symbol of human and so- 
cietal failure. By and large, community 
residents don't particularly like to look at 
it and its inmates certainly don't want to 
he init. And community resistence tran- 
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Minimum security cafeteria, Del Valle. 


East Texas county jail (not in use). 


scends moral and philosophical hounds 
when the mean standard of living ina 
relatively impoverished rural county 
would be anywhere close to that provided 
by a modern county jail in minimal com- 
pliance with state standards. 

The point is, however, that 90 percent 
of the inmates in a county jail at any 
given time technically have not been 
found guilty of the crimes with which 
they have been charged. “If we are to 
have any faith at all in our system,” 
Viterna says, “those people are innocent 
until proven guilty.” And even many of 
the guilty ones, Viterna says, “those 
who've been convicted of breaking the 
law by whooping it up on a Saturday 
night, are not necessarily ‘bad guys. 
Fhey' re citizens of the county and you 
don't want them beaten or raped or wal- 
lowing in filth in some fire trap of a 
county jail.” 

And although you can confine their 
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hodies, as Ron Dailey points out, “you 
can’t confine their minds.” During a re- 
modeling project of an urban county jail, 
Dailey found out about an inmate await- 
ing appeal who had stolen a string from 
his mop every day while cleaning up his 
area, stuck it in his pocket and, after 
lights went out, rubbed toothpaste on the 
string and started sawing on a bar in his 
cell window. He did this every night, 
seven nights a week, for an entire year. 
At the end of that time he had succeeded 
in sawing out a section of barred win- 
dow—heat-tempered steel, tested to with- 
stand the mightiest hack saw—just large 
enough to stick his hand through. He 
wasn't trying to escape, Dailey says. “It 
just gave him something to do." 


What Does All This Mean? 


What do the standards mean for archi- 
tects? Not all that much anymore, Dailey 
says. With the promulgation of the stan- 
dards in 1976, the field of jailhouse design 
indeed opened up for architects, but the 
market was limited. Out of 254 counties, 
14 closed their facilities in the face of 
costly renovation or new construction re- 
quirements and merged their operations 
with adjacent counties. With low inmate 
populations—one or two a day—it sim- 
ply wasn't worth the trouble. That left 
240 counties (some with more than one 
facility). Although the standards require 
all new construction and remodeling “to 
be carried out under terms of AIA Docu- 
ment B141 , . . entered into between the 
Owner (county commissioners court) and 
an architect or engineer licensed to prac- 
tice in the state of Texas," they generated 
a finite volume of work. “You have a 
specific number of counties," Dailey says, 
"and once it's done, it's done for 50 
years." 


As it looks right now, according to 
Viterna, the field of county jail design is 
indeed narrowing. “From 1977 to 1979 
there has been almost a complete turn- 
about." So far in fiscal year 1980 (Sept. 

I to Aug. 31) 45 county facilities out of 
a total of 262 statewide are in compliance 
with the Minimum Jail Standards. But 
the regulatory trend is continuing, albeit 
hesitantly. Legislation was introduced 
during the 66th Texas legislature which 
would bring city jails under similar stan- 
dards. (Though the bill failed to pass, its 
sponsor, Rep. Craig Washington of Hous- 
ton, according to Viterna, plans to try 
again during the next session.) And Gov. 
Clements is now marshalling state sup- 
port for the endangered LEAA, which 
has closed its national clearinghouse at 
the University of Illinois in the face of 
drastic cutbacks in the LEAA budget 
(the administration also provides funds 
for local drug-traffic control, juvenile 
service programs and the TCJS, among 
other things). 

For the most part, facilities designed 
in direct response to the Texas jail stan- 
dards, after they went into effect in 1976, 
are just now “coming on line,” Ron 
Dailey says, so it’s too early to tell what 
effect the new breed of county jail will 
have on the criminal justice system, But 
whether the success of the jail depends 
more upon edifice or operation, architec- 
tural involvement in the development and 
implementation of minimum standards is 
a positive one—an exercise in behavioral 
architecture at its gut level best. And it is 
precisely at that point, as Peter Papade- 
metriou points out in the preceding 
“From Dungeon to Dayroom," where the 
character of the jail's societal context is 
measured. TCJS Executive Director 
Viterna says his inspectors have run 
into more than one county official 
who remembers with a certain fondness 
when they used to chain county prisoners 
up to a big pecan tree on the courthouse 
lawn, with nary a blanket for the long, 
cold night. We have come a long way 
indeed, 


Austin architect Philip L. Scott, Jr., a 
partner in the Austin firm Holt-Fatter-Scott, 
has been involved in the design of five 
county jails and in feasibility studies for 
seven other projects, all but one of which 
were in rural Texas counties. 
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The communications explosion is only beginning. The 
buildings you design today must be capable of handling 
expanding needs for data communications, multiple 
video terminal installations and teletype units, as well as 
more sophisticated telephone systems. 

Our Building Industry Consultants can help you 
avoid the pitfalls of over- or underdesigning for these 
coming communications needs. They're commnnica- 
tions experts who know the ins and outs of building 
design and construction. They'll help you design for the 
most efficient and economical nse of space and materials 
for the communications needs of today and the expand- 
ing needs of tomorrow. 

Call your GTE Building Industry Consultants early 
in the design stages of your next project. The earlier the 
better. There's never any extra charge for their services. 
And they can help you and yonr client avoid design 
changes now, and expensive alterations in the future. 

For more information about GTE's Building Industry 
Consnitants call C. C. Scott, collect, at 915-944-5432 or 
use the coupon below. 
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Please have a General Telephone Building Industry Con- 
sultant contact me to discuss how they can help in planning 
for my communications needs. 
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Sunar/Houston Showroom 


Fourth in a Series by Michael Graves 


By Larry Paul Fuller 


Now that the word is out in Houston, 
lunch at Timmy Chan's on Buffalo 
Speedway usually is followed by at least 
a peek through the ever-so-plain door just 
across the lobby. For lying serendipitous- 
ly behind it is Michael Graves’ delicious 
new showroom for Sunar. 


Graves—a Princeton professor and 
architect who gained international promi- 
nence with the 1972 publication of Five 
Architecis—was commissioned to create 
a presence in four major U.S. markets 
for this manufacturer of contract furni- 
ture and fabrics. The Houston space fol- 
lows last year's fast-track installations in 
New York, Los Angeles and Chicago. 
Sunar Board Chairman Robert Cadwal- 
lader, who for a tirne held the reigns at 
Knoll International, selected Graves from 
a prestigious list of avant-garde designers 
io help establish a unique and progressive 
identity within the contract interiors mar- 
ket. And if the recent buzz within the 
industry is any indication, Cadwallader’s 
choice was a good onc. 


Of the four showrooms, Sunar/ Hous- 
ton most resembles Sunar/ Chicago, hoth 
being permanent settings, whereas the 
New York exhibit and the Los Angeles 
installation were designed as interim 
schemes. However, the four showrooms 
are complementary, all reflecting the 
same design sensibility characterized by 
Graves' emphasis of color from a now- 
familiar palette and his preoccupation 
with metaphor, ambiguity and classical 
allusion. 


Sunar/ Houston occupies a ground- 
level Buffalo Tower space which afforded 
the advantages of ceiling heights to 19 
feet and an absence of restricting col- 
umns. The showroom is arranged around 
the building core in a U-shaped plan 
such that the entry axis and its parallel 
counterpart across the core form the up- 
rights of the "U" and are perpendicular 
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to the major axis which forms the bot- 
tom. 


With the very first step across the 
threshold, one is jolted into the realiza- 
tion that Graves has flouted the generally 
accepted standards for showroom de- 
sign, which prescribe a kind of minimal, 
white-walled enclosure as a neutral set- 
ting for the furniture and fabrics being 
displayed. Rather than minimize archi- 
tectural elements—windows, doors, bar- 
riers—Graves has seized upon their 
emphasis as the key to his design ap- 
proach, an emphasis partly accomplished 
through his use of color. And in his de- 
sign of these elements, he has used class- 
ical allusion as a means of creating a 
sense of order and scale, a kind of do- 
mestic quality which the abstraction of 
minimalism does not provide. 

Graves' intent toward an architectonic 
solution, and his recent fascination with 
the pergola motif, surface immediately 
upon entering the reception area. Four 
columns, connected hy a square framc- 
work of four beams above, outline a cu- 
hic volume serving as a symbolic and 


ceremonial entry. The square, hollow 
beams are painted blue and double as 
light boxes which illuminate the sky-blue 
ceiling. The square motif and the classical 
symmetry which characterize the entry 
reappear throughout the showroom. 

The view from the entry is through a 
forced-perspective passageway toward 
the far window-wall and the display of 
Sunar's PAS system. Square holes, 
aligned on a central axis, puncture the 
planes above the low portals defining the 
passage. In the walls on either side of the 
corridor, the square openings are repeat- 
ed in sets of three at eye level to provide 
glimpses of small desk-display areas. 
Blue-violet paint emphasizes the depth of 
the holes and, as a crowning touch, a 
square window in the PAS system is situ- 
ated at the center of the visual compo- 
sition. 

The passageway from the entry inter- 
sects the loggia, a narrow, 91-foot corri- 
dor which runs the full length of the 
showroom along its major axis. This cor- 
ridor, which has a 17'2 -foot-high ceiling 
with a 90-degree pitch, takes the form of 
a colonnade open on one side to the ma- 
jor display space—three square bays 
delincated by columns. 

On the closed side of the loggia, cen- 
tered on the middle bay, is a three-panel 
mural in which Graves depicts in frag- 
ments the conceptual elements of the 
showroom. Opposite the loggia, and on 
one side of the first bay, window walls 
are concealed by wool casements behind 
beige lattices, successfully muting views 
to a parking lot and Buffalo Speedway. 

Forming an intersection near the end 
of the loggia corridor, the forced-per- 
spective passage device is repeated as a 
means of entry into the fabric room—a 
barrel-vaulted chamber also utilized for 
conferences and audio-visual presenta- 
tions. The passage centers on a dramatic 
display of casements draped from a brass 
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FACING PAGE: View from entry toward 
first bay. ABOVE: Graves' mural on closed 
wall of loggia centers on middle bay. Group- 
ing consists of seating from Circolo collec- 
tion around Kioto table. LEFT: Vaulted 
conference and fabric room features small 
samples in juxtaposition with flowing dís- 
play of casements centered on passage from 
loggía. 


ABOVE: Loggia parallels three display bays to left, intersects with entry passage at Jar end. 
BELOW: View from loggia through middle bay to window wall and latticework. 
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rod on the wall and flanked by open 
cabinets composed of square niches for 
fabric samples. This room opens into a 
large office for the manager. 

Experiencing the overall setting 
prompts the question, “What have we 
here?" Is it merely an exercise in the 
Disneyesque, a three-dimensional fantasy 
exploiting easy-to-like colors? In other 
words, "What is the meaning of all this?" 

Indeed, there is a great depth of mean- 
ing to be uncovered in Graves' work, if 
one is inclined to dig. His use of color, 
for example, is intended to evoke an all- 
pervasive sense of nature. Coffered ceil- 
ings of pastel blues and pinks—lifted and 
illuminated—-are "skies" through a paint- 
er's eyes. The showronm's muted green 
carpet alludes to landscape while the 
terra cotta wainscoating and column bases 
refer to earth. Hence the space is 
"grounded"— somehow less abstract than 
a monochromatic box—and acknowl- 
edgement is made of the classical tripar- 
tite division of vertical space into foot, 
body and head. 

"The wall mural further elaborates upon 
these architectural elements and is highly 
symbolic in and of itself. Its thematic 
substance, its faded hues, its setting with- 
in the space—all suggest the atrium art 
of Pompeii. Or perhaps a fresco hy 
Montagna. Its elements are allusive and 
elusive: classical forms juxtaposed with 
images of nature; rustication, fortifica- 
tion; garlands and swags as signs of wel- 
come in fahrics of silk. 

It is important to recognize that 
Graves' allusions are executed with sub- 
tlety and refinement. Columns and class- 
ical details are contemporary interpreta- 
tions, not literal knock-offs; we can read 
sconces as capitals if we wish, but they 
obviously support no loads. Associations 
are gentle and ambiguous—lattice as 
garden, lattice as window. Subliminally, 
we are able to sense light and air or open 
landscape without "architectural one- 
liners"— painted clouds on the ceiling or 
astro-turf an the floor. Graves succeeds 
in his attempt to be figurative enough to 
set up a language of intention, yet ab- 
stract enough to evoke a multiplicity of 
meaning. And that is the essence of art. 


'The Showroom Function 

Granting that this is all quite nice and 
sophisticated, and that even the aspect of 
pure novelty guarantees publicity for 
Sunar, how does the space function as a 
showroom? Graves himself cites at least 
two minor inadequacies. The small desk- 
display areas seem a bit too tight and 
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would better serve smaller-scale residen- 
tial pieces (which Sunar might well in- 
troduce in the future). And the lattice- 
work is too flimsy for its intended 
possible use as a fabric display support, 
as well as a little less reminiscent of a 
Roman grille—in both color and form— 
than originally intended. 

The showroom succeeds from an or- 
ganizational standpoint, however, by pro- 
viding easy movement through a variety 
of spatial sequences. The columns—some 
large, some small; some double, some 
single—are arranged to create an assert- 
ive order and a sense of rhythm, move- 
ment and passage. Double rows between 
the major spaces reinforce feelings of 
enclosure while still allowing an ambigui- 
ty of scale that serves well the display of 
a varied and continually evolving line of 
furniture. 

But the crucial consideration is 
whether the setting is appropriate for the 
furnishings on display. The contention 
that spatial embellishment overpowers 
the goods displayed has a certain validity. 
But the contemporary furniture’s in- 
herent incompatibility with its classical 
setting can be seen as a benefit; the con- 
trast between display and surrounds is as 
intense as if the setting were completely 
neutral. Moreover, the classical forms 
make a positive contribution by suggest- 
ing an association witb the elite, a con- 
notation altogether appropriate for the 
high-style image Sunar pursues. 

Such a bold challenge to conventional 
concepts of showroom design is certain 
to garner mixed reactions. But even those 
observers for whom a slight tug at the 
leg persists must acknowledge that, what 
Graves does, he does with consummate 
skill. And if Sunar/ Houston simply is not 
one’s cup of tea, there’s always Timmy 
Chan’s across the lobby. 


TOP LEFT: Forced-perspective passage to 
conference/ fabric room. TOP RIGHT: First 
bay, with PAS system display. ABOVE 
PLAN: View fram first bay through middle 
and third bays toward far end of showroom 
and display of the Race system. 
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I. Lobby 

2. Reception 

3, Passage 

4. Furniture 

5. Gallery 

6. Office Systems Display 
7. Conference/ Textiles 

8. Kitchen/ Projection 

9. Office 

I0. Storage 
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Ten Winning Interiors 


Plus a Preview for the Eighties 


By Larry Paul Fuller 


Note: On the ten pages following this 
brief essay, we are pleased to present the 
ten projects selected as winners in the 
Texas Society of Architects’ first state- 
wide Interior Architecture competition, 
which culminated with TSA's Annual 
Meeting in Houston last November. Ju- 
rors for the program, who selected the 
winners from some 50 entries, were: 
Sherman Emery, editor of Interior Design 
magazine; Charles Pfister, of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill in San Francisco; and 
George Woo, of I. M. Pei & Partners in 
New York. 

In attempting to gain some sense of 
direction regarding interior architecture 
for the eighties, we drew upon the in- 
sights of representatives from three firms 
whose interior architecture projects were 
among those honored in the awards 
program. 
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Amidst all the retrospection and pre- 
diction that invariably mark the shift 
from one decade to the next, interior 
architecture emerges as one of those “big- 
in-the-seventies" design topics which also 
promises to be big in the eighties. Tidy 
architectural recaps remind us that the 
seventies saw the return of the architect 
to interior design, probably forever. The 
profession, we are told, has reclaimed a 
lost part of itself. 

The generally accepted account of how 
all this came about can be summarized 
thusly: A number of factors, including 
industrialization and trends toward spe- 
cialization, caused most architects prac- 
ticing during the last half-century to ab- 
dicate their traditional (a la Wright and 
Sullivan) responsibility for a total, inte- 
grated design encompassing both interior 
and exterior, The discipline of "interior 
decorating," later elevated to "interior de- 
sign," emerged to fill the resulting void. 
Then, during the crushing recession of the 
early-to-mid seventies, architects began 
seeking interiors commissions as a means 
of expanding their scope of services. Such 
work proved to be so profitahle, as well 
as interesting, that now, according to a 
recent Progressive Architecture survey, 
90 percent of all architectural firms are 
involved in interiors work and 70 percent 
actively seek interiors commissions. 

Though generally accurate, this ac- 
count of the architect's reinvolvement in 
interiors is a generalization requiring sev- 
eral points of clarification. Most signifi- 
cant is the fact that shifts in direction 
labeled as the "return" to interiors in 
many cases merely reflect the expansion 
of an existing service. That is, architec- 
tural firms which primarily limited in- 
terior design services to their own huild- 
ings began—in the virtual absence of new 
projects—to seek separate interiors com- 
missions in direct competition with in- 
terior design and space-planning firms. 


Linda Pinto, of the interiors group at 
Caudill Rowlett Scott in Houston, for ex- 
ample, says that while CRS and several 
other large Houston firms have main- 
tained interior design staffs for their own 
projects throughout the years, separate 
commissions have increased recently to 
an average of 50 percent of the group's 
total volume. Of that percentage, tenant 
space-planning for corporate clients repre- 
sents the larger portion, whereas the re- 
mainder reflects the provision of interior 
services for new projects designed by 
other architectural firms. 

Also not to be overlooked is the fact 
that, irrespective of the perceived "return 
to interiors, many architects actually have 
been "doing" them all along—but under 
the label of architecture and not as a dis- 
tinet function requiring a separate staff. 
Houston architect Ray B. Bailey is a typi- 
cal example. “We don't think of interior 
design as something separate," Bailey 
says. "It's merely an extension of archi- 
tecture which helps support a total con- 
cept." His design process begins with a 
diagrammatic scheme defining interior 
spatial relationships reflecting the client's 
needs. "We start designing a building that 
takes these considerations into account," 
Bailey says, “then we push and pull a bit 
to make the building and the inside func- 
tions work as one, Making the inside and 
outside work together enriches the quality 
of the whole huilding." One manifestation 
of his concern for unified interior/exterior 
relationships can be seen in his use of 
plass. "We don't have glass just to have 
glass,” Bailey says, “or just to fit an 
arbitrary pattern. We use it to admit nat- 
ural light where it is needed, or to take 
advantage of views. And we try to re- 
member that the placement of landscap- 
ing is as important for the people looking 
out as for those looking in." Bailey's 
whole process further includes the speci- 
fication of interior finishes and furnish- 
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Atrium, Cameron Iron Works, Houston, by 3D/International, Houston. Photo by Richard Payne 
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ings that reflect both the spirit of the 
building and the client’s unique identity. 

Another point crucial to an under- 
standing of the whole back-to-interiors 
phenomenon is that an approach such as 
Bailey's is not feasible or appropriate for 
many—and perhaps most— buildings. 
The ideal of total consistency between 
outside and inside becomes a moot issue 
in that vast range of structures which are 
purposely designed as empty shells adapt- 
able to meet the needs and whims of ten- 
ant occupants. The point is that the fin- 
ishing of these commercial spaces— 
stores, shops, offices—represents that 
corner of the interiors market now ac- 
counting for the most dramatic increase 
in activity among architects. (Indeed, 
Bailey himself is part of this trend; two 
of his retail spaces are featured among 
the award-winning projects which fol- 
low.) 
Trends and Influences 

Aside from the architect's new assert- 
iveness within the field, what other trends 
and influences will shape interior design 
in the eighties? One obvious consideration 
will be energy conservation, a concern 
which already is having a dramatic im- 
pact. For example, Stuart Nimmons, of 
the interiors department of Lloyd Jones & 
Brewer in Houston, observes that energy 
concerns have brought about drastic 
changes in specifications for fighting. “Go 
into ten- and fifteen-year-old lobbies 
around town," Nimmons says, "and you'll 
find the lighting fixtures arranged on five- 
foot centers or in some other arbitrary 
pattern. Occupants will have three fourths 
of them turned off and there will still be 
plenty of light." Now, he says, designers 
are making better use of task lighting and 
natural ligbt and, in general, are "having 
to be a lot more creative about how to 
light a space and do it efficiently." The 
fortuitous result: spaces that are actually 
more pleasant in contrast to "spaces that 
were pretty bland because they were so 
grossly overlit." 
More With Less 

The growing emphasis on achieving 
optimally efficient lighting levels is rep- 
resentative of an all-pervasive trend to- 
ward doing more with less—a new twist 
to the American psyche which seems to 
be hoth economically and sociologically 
rooted. Costs will continue to be a big 
issue in the wake of economic downturns 
and tight money. And there will be more 
competition for fewer commissions. But, 
as Pinto observes, "It's not that money 
won't be spent; the more serious issue will 


be what clients get for what they do 
spend. It will be a matter of trving to 
achieve greater value for the dollar." 

This new client mentality has broad 
ramifications for future directions in 
the interiors field: 

* Renovation and Refurbishing. Nim- 
mons sees “a lot more refurbishing going 
on"—making existing space more pleasant 
and efficient in lieu of building anew. He 
also finds some clients more insistent on 
utilizing existing furniture, and "A lot of 
tenant space is not getting gutted and 
remodeled like it used to. New tenants 
are wanting to take the spaces intact." 

* Programming. Pinto says clients 
seem more intent on getting things right 
the first time, avoiding costly modifica- 
tions later. "Rather than moving so quick- 
ly into design, front-end analysis of the 
client's needs is being done in greater 
depths than before." A closer examina- 
tion of corporate goals, forecasts of staff, 
special area needs, and work-flow require- 
ments is considered essential. There is 
interest in a more precise measurement 
of an individual's work area and a com- 
mitment to the introduction of advanced 
technology in the workplace. Facilities 
management by computer is being used as 
à basis for forecasting needs, 

* Flexibility. Compatible with the 
push toward economy and efficiency is 
the concept of flexibility. "Clients want 
us to provide environments that don't im- 
pose handicaps," Pinto says, "systems 
and products that won't become obsolete 
too quickly and that are not too rigid." 
Flexibility is particularly important in 
view of the nced to accommodate ad- 
vances in and increased utilization of 
computer technology. It all points toward 
a strong interest in the use of open plan 
systems—which continually are being re- 
fined and improved—despite clients’ gen- 
eral reluctance to eliminate physical signs 
of status differentiation within the office 
environment. As Nimmons says, “The 
corner office with the wooden panelling 
is still the much-sought symbo! of cor- 
porate soccess," Attitudes do seem to be 
changing in this regard, but only very 
gradually. 

Despite the trend toward doing more 
with less, there is little danger that in- 
terior design in the eighties will lapse 
into bland sameness and predictability. 
Ray Bailey observes that we are "living 
now with a much wider and richer range 
of interior design" enhanced hy a general 
"softening of attitudes" toward color, tex- 
ture and form. The long-accepted and 


rigidly predictable look—which Pinto 
describes as "the Bauhaus cliche of dark 
carpet and white walls, with accent colors 
here and there"—is not as omnipresent 
anymore, Colors, particularly pastels, are 
being used throughout many interior 
spaces, as are natural (and less energy- 
intensive) materials. These are the signs 
of "softening," what Pinto refers to as the 
"warming up" of spaces through use of 
"warmer looking, warmer feeling mate- 
rials and textures that tend to create more 
personal, more approachable and less 
formidable environments for people." 

Yet this is not to herald the demise of 
chrome and glass, or neon sparkle or 
"high tech." For diversity is a major 
premise of the new aesthetic, and "plural- 
ism" is the catchword. Ours is a hetero- 
geneous culture, inevitably producing a 
variety of creative expressions whose very 
coexistence and interaction is a source of 
richness. Historical allusion, metaphor, 
humor—even whimsy—are seen as valid 
design ingredients. 

Anything Goes? 

We should stop short, however, of de- 
claring this the age in which any- and 
everything goes. While such devices as 
humor and allusion have their place, they 
are more valid as design elements rather 
than fundamental, overriding premises, 
As Pinto says, “To use these as a large- 
scale parti is generally a mistaken appli- 
cation,” And there still are basic stan- 
dards of evaluation that should be ap- 
plied: indeed, the eighties portend a higher 
level of accountability for designers than 
ever before. Hence, whatever the particu- 
lar stylistic approach might be, it is valid 
to ask, "Does the form serve the func- 
tional needs of the client?" And, equally 
important, “Does the solution represent a 
responsible, as well as creative, use of the 
client's resources (achieving substantial 
impact while avoiding extravagances 
which yield only minimal return)?" 

Another element of accountability de- 
rives from the ambiguity and uncertainty 
of our times. Pinto observes that, "As 
social and economic problems continue to 
grow more complex and global in scope, 
the environment in which people work, 
the one they go to for escape, the one 
they retreat to at home—all are more 
critical in terms of their ability to respond 
to human needs." Interior design through 
the years has risen to acceptance on a 
popular level with fashion and on an 
intellectual level with the arts. And now. 
in a very fundamental sense, it seems to 
matter more, as well. 
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Denney Theatre High School for the Performing Arts, Houston 


Photography by Rick Gardner 
All the components of this complete 

teaching theater for a high school for the 
performing arts were inserted neatly into 
a 1924 synagogue building after careful 
restoration of the temple’s dramatic 
stained glass skylight and original archi- 
tectural details. High priority was placed ` ; 
on a large (63' x 28’) stage, which can < N Qu d "Amm \ m 
be expanded by means of a platform over i m S e, ; eem S) 
the orchestra pit. Additional space was ae LIT: l 
gained by utilizing the area beneath the 
new seat risers and by stacking dressing 
rooms and back-stage/ prop shop areas 
behind the side walls of the auditorium. 
Stage masking and riser carpeting are a 
lively red; removable ganged chairs are 
arranged in rows of red, blue and beige. 


Architects: Hurvin Moore/Barry Moore, 
Houston. 

Consultants: Project Management Systems, 
design management; ‘Timmerman Engineers, 
consulting; Charles D. Gooden, structural. 
Contractor: Schneider Construction Co. 
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Dressing rooms stacked above prop 
shop, 
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Tane de Houston 


The requirement for this retail space 
was to provide an elegant continental 
atmosphere while creating an appropriate 
environment for gold and silver jewelry, 
sculpture and serving accessories hand- 
made by artists of international signifi- 
cance. “Carved out” wall niches provide 
space for displaying selected holloware 
and sculpture. Lighting patterns, indi- 
vidual display cases and overall simplicity 
of detail further enhance the display of 
a quality—rather than quantity—inven- 
tory of merchandise. Varied ceiling 
heights and a non-rectangular plan create 
spatial interest. Naturally finished cedar 
provides scale and warmth while emer- 
ald green seating fabric affords further 
contrast to the neutral carpeting and 
finishes. (See Texas Architect, July / 
August, 1979.) 


Architects: Ray B. Bailey Architects, Inc., 
Houston 

Contractor: Versi Craft Corporation, Hous- 
ton 
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PLAN: I. Entry, 2, Sales, 3. Sales Alcove, 4. Display, 5. Work/ 
Storage, 6. Toilet, 7. Mall 
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Photography by Rick Gardner 
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Pierre Deux, Houston 


Photography by Richard Payne 


The owner of this store selling women's 
clothing, fabric and accessories wanted a 
space which would provide a neutral 
backdrop for his colorful merchandise, 
yet create a compelling image that would 
invite browsing. The store is organized 
in a series of individual rooms, each with 
its own identity but linked together to 
form a strong visual axis, A simple pal- 
ette of Mexican Saltillo tile and white 
walls is used to highlight pieces of an- 
tique furniture and brightly colored 
fabrics and clothes. The interior appeal 
is enhanced by use of skylights to pro- 
vide natural light throughout the store. 
(See Texas Architect, July/ August, 
1979.) 


Architects: Ray B. Bailey Architects, Inc., 
Houston. 

Contractor: Versi Craft Corporation, Hous- 
ton. 
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PLAN: 1. Entry/ Display, 2. Boutique, 3. Ready-to-Wear, 4. Dressing 
Room, 5. Designer Accessories, 6. Fabric, 7. Living Room, 8. Toilet/ 
Shower, 9. Service, 10. Workroom, 11. Service Corridor, 12. Mall 
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United Services Automobile Association, San Antonio 


Located on 286 acres of Texas Hill 
Country in San Antonio, the United Ser- 
vices Automobile Association’s 3.1 
million-square-foot headquarters pro- 
vides working space for 4,600 employees 
involved in a full range of insurance ser- 
vices for retired and active military of- 
ficers. 3D/ International was commis- 
sioned to design the interiors of the 
three-level structure, actually five build- 
ings linked by a one-third-mile-long cen- 
tral spine. 

The spine is punctuated by a series of 
full-height atrium courts, each with its 
own theme, which establish separate 
identities for various work areas while 
maintaining a kinship with the total 
architecture. Each of the five buildings is 
color-coded for orientation. Colors, ma- 
terials, furnishings and artifacts were 
used to depict themes of the Southwest, 
San Antonio and the company itself. 
Office/ clerical areas contain 1.4 million 
square feet of movable metal partitions 
on raised flooring for flexibility. 


dre Georges 
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Hall of USAA History. 


Interior Design: 3D/International, Houston. 
Marcus Tucker, director of interiors; Gary 
Whitney, Tom Ellis, H. Dennis Staloch, 
project architects/designers; Frank Douglas, 
graphics. 

Architects: Benham-Blair & Associates, 
Oklahoma City. 

Consultants: Evans & Hillman, New York, 
lighting; Associaled Art Consultants, Hous- 
ton, art selection: James Keeter, San An- 
tonio, landscape. 

Contractor: Henry C. Beck Co., Dallas. 
Project Manager: James S. Turner, Beverly 
Hills. 
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San Antonio Court. 


Main entry court. Tapestry by Helena 
Hernmark. 
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Richards Drilling Company Office Building, Bay City 


by Richard Payne 
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Classical symmetry and simplicity 
characterize this small (6,000-square- 
foot) Bay City office building for a drill- 
ing company. The interior scheme fea- 
tures a central garden atrium as the key 
organizing element, with all circulation 
passing through it. Ceilings are vaulted 
above the major spaces adjacent to the 
atrium to express its importance. Exposed 
beams within the central space carry air- 
handling ducts. Perimeter offices have 
views outward through the shaded colon- 
nade formed by the generous overhangs 
of the pitched roof. 


Architects: John Perry Associates, Houston, 
with Stuart Nimmons, interiors consultant. 
Contractor: Earl Debbron & Sons, Bay City. 
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Fodrea Elementary School, Columbus, Indiana 


This community school offers elemen- 
tary and adult education, child/ adult 
recreation and community civic space. 
An always-open central court is the or- 
ganizing element, surrounded by instruc- 
tional and recreational facilities including 
ground floor and mezzanine levels and 
organized in an open plan. Spiral stairs 
and slides funnel children from the mez- 
zanine to the media center and a tunnel 
connects the Jearning areas with the din- 
ing room. The structural system—a space 
frame with metal deck and concrete 
columns—and the exposed mechanical 
system are painted in bright colors and 
form the major design element of the 
flexible interior spaces. The foam-filled Nice 
metal panel used for the skin provides CS 
low maintenance, baked enamel finishes os 
for both interior and exterior. | 
Architects: Caudill Rowlett Scott, Houston. `< 
A. Dean Taylor, Santa Clara, California, 
associate architect. 

General Contractor: Repp & Mundt, Inc., 
Columbus. 


Ground floor plan. 
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State and Mapleton Banking Center, Columbus, Indiana 


Photography by Balthazar Korab 


This small (4,000-square-foot) branch 
bank was commissioned by Irwin Union 
Bank and Trust Board Chairman J. Ir- 
win Miller, head of Cummins Engine 
Company, of Columbus, Indiana, who 
conceived the Cummins Foundation’s 
laudable architectural program which 
underwrites the fees of distinguished 
architects to design public huildings in 
Columbus. Two parallel brick walls, with 
central banking services sandwiched in 
between, are penetrated on one side by 
the greenhouse-like extension of the 
lobby and on the other side by the space 
frame car lane canopy and teller window. 
A variety of materials—brick, glass, nat- 
ural wood, chrome—and bright colors 
are used in the lobby. Six specially de- 
signed teller units minimize visual sep- 
aration between teller and customer while 
maintaining the necessary security. 


Architects: Caudill Rowlett Scott, Houston 
General Contractor: Frederick Quinn Con- 
struction Company, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois 
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American General Home Office Building, Houston 


Richard Payne 


A dramatic, skylit atriurn in this five- 
floor insurance company hcadquarters 
compensates for a limited overall budget 
and relatively mundane clerical areas in 
which the client’s existing furnishings 
were re-utilized. A sculptural wood stair 
is a key element in the atrium court, 
which also features plants, fountain and 
natural materials bathed in sunlight. 
Varied balcony configurations and rail 
heights further enliven the space. 


Architects: Lloyd Jones Brewer & Associates, 
Houston 

Contractor: Bellows Construction Corp., 
Houston 


Richard Payne 


Plan shows ground level, beneath plaza 
(entry) level. 
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Coastal Tower Lobby Level, Houston 


Photography by Richard Payne 


Coastal Tower, a large-scale commis- 
sion typical of the Greenway Plaza area, 
is a simple plass high-rise set off by a 
bright, bold public lobby of red glass and 
marble tile floor. Simplicity of line and 
refinement of detail help achieve the air 
of quality and dignity that sophisticated 
tenants demand. As is often the case in 
large-scale investment buildings, the con- 
venient banking areas were designed as 
an addition to the original lobby scheme. 
The bold geometry of the bank spaces 
serves to offset the rectilinear configura- 
tions of typical tenant floors. 


Architects: Lloyd Jones Brewer & Associ- 
ates, Houston 

Contractor: (Lobby) Miner-Dederick Con- 
struction Corp., Houston; (Bank) Pence 
Construction Co., Houston 
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Scores Electronic Game Center, Dallas 


One hundred of the latest, most so- 
phisticated video and pinball machines— 
of diverse sizes and shapes—constituted 
the “furnishings” for this 4,500-square- 
foot electronic game center. A circular 
maze configuration of six-foot-high par- 
titions was ulilized to achieve an orderly 
arrangement of the various machines and 
to reveal the extent of the players’ choices 
gradually, enticing them to explore the 
circular paths in search of new games. A 
high-tech image compatible with the 
games themselves was created through 
interior materials; black rubber stud 
flooring (offering no static interference): 
shiny, corruform metal decking for the 
partitions; exposed bar joists overhead, 
from which were suspended concentric 
rings of neon illuminating sequentially 
and disappearing as arcs penctrating the 
metallic painted walls, 


Architect: Howard Glazbrook IIl, Dallas 
Contractor: JVH Construction Co., Dallas 
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Let people see what you have to say. 


PROBLEM: I need to communicate voice and visual information quickly and econom- 
ically. Most of the available electronic communication systems, like closed circuit TV, are 
too costly or too impractical for day-to-day use. 


SOLUTION: THE GEMINI 100* ELECTRONIC BLACKBOARD 
An inexpensive, visual and audio communications system that will operate anywhere there 
are telephone lines and electric outlets. 

It's more than an ordinary blackboard. The chalk strokes are instantly transmitted 
over regular telephone lines to any number of remote locations connected to a given call. 

The blaekboard image is displayed on standard TV monitors as the audio 
transmission is received simultaneously. This allows immediate and complete interaction 
among all parties connected. When the blackboard is installed at several locations, all voices 


are heard and all graphics are seen. (seep? I o$— —ÀÀ o3 
The Gemini 100* Electronic Blackboard Yes! I would like to receive a brochure with 
brings together the people you need together, so more information concerning the Gemini 100* 


Electronic Blackboard. 
they can see what you’ve got to say. 
y y 8 y Southwestern Bell Telephone 


For more information about the Gemini 100* — po Box 15225, Dallas, Texas 75201 
Electronic Blackboard just call this toll free 
number 1-800-442-7252 Ext. 610, or send in the Name 
coupon. 


Title 


Company 
Address 


Southwestern Bell us A ^" 


Phone 
*Trademark of AT&T 
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TSA Goals Conference Formed Around Six Essays 


Seventy-three architects, businessmen 
and scholars, among other professional 
and community leaders, gathered at the 
Lakeway Inn near Austin March 28 for 
the “Texas Tomorrow” Goals Confer- 
ence, sponsored by TSA to “pinpoint and 
address the social, economic and environ- 
mental challenges which will be shared by 
architects and others vitally concerned 
with the future of Texas in the 19805." 

Divided into four discussion groups 
during the intensive two-and-a-half-day 
working session, conferees dissected and 
probed six essays written expressly for 
the conference, covering the topics: "The 
Professional Society," "The Profession," 
"Public Policy,” “Consumerism and the 
Profession," "Growth/Resources/ Envi- 
ronment,” and “Architectural Education 
for the 1980s." 

Sunday morning, March 30, during a 
plenary session chaired by Jack McGinty, 
FAIA, of Houston, conferees refined a 
set of 40 specific goal statements drafted 
during the panel discussions and corre- 
sponding to the six essay topics. 

The second phase of TSA's 1980 Goals 
Program will involve the Society's 17 
chapters in reviewing the proposed goals, 
recommending further revisions and fi- 
nally voting on their ratification during 
the TSA Annual Meeting November 6-8 
in Dallas. Programs to achieve the goals 
will be initiated during Fort Worth archi- 
tect Lee Roy Hahnfeld's term as 1981 
TSA president. š 

Following are excerpts from essays 
one and two; see the upcoming July/ 
August and September/October issues of 
Texas Architect for excerpts from the 
remaining goals conference essays. 
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Excerpts from Essay 
Number One: 

**The Professional 
Society" 


By Reagan W. George, AIA 


Fantasy: The Year 1999 A.D. 

John Roark of Houston had just left 
his desk and entered the communications 
area when his "notice light" functioned. 
He pushed the button for identification 
and was told his friend J. Peterson from 
the Borger suburb of Windplain was 
calling. Roark reached for the Micro- 
scanner and activated the Panhandle 
Texas communication line. Roark had 
actually never met J. Peterson but they 
had known each other for seven years. 
They were introduced at a Texas Society 
of Architects (TSA) Research Commit- 
tee meeting on insulation—the first multi- 
station committee meeting that TSA had 
transmitted by way of the Texas Com- 
munication Satellite. Since that time, 
they had conversed many times about 
TSA matters and had developed weekly 
“meetings” with three other architects to 
discuss current practice, design and 
technical matters. These sessions some- 
times were recorded and transmitted 
later for other Texas firms to monitor, 
as were other discussion groups' activi- 
ties around the state. 

This morning, however, Peterson had 
called to set up a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the TSA Board of Trust- 
ees on which they both served. After 
deciding on an appropriate date, they 
reminisced about the changes that had 
occurred in TSA since they had become 
active in the organization. There were 
now 26 Member II firms across the state 


employing most of the architects in the 
state, and 102 Member I firms with 50 
or less registered architects, They re- 
called that in the late '80s, TSA had once 
again restructured the local components, 
this time into six councils. Of course this 
worked quite well, thanks to the Satellite 
Communications system. When the So- 
ciety was revamped, the six council ex- 
eculive vice presidents moved to their 
own council areas and this had received 
overwhelming approval from the mem- 
bers. John and J, enjoyed the 20 min- 
utes they spent together that morning 
and agreed to visit again hefore the Ex- 
ecutive Meeting. 

John and J. are not unlike the archi- 
tects of 1980. They want a more effi- 
cient, profitable practice—one that, 
above all, produces a high quality of de- 
sign and technical soundness. In their 
professional organization, they very like- 
ly have less physical contact with one 
another, but they probably know more 
of their competitors than they would to- 
day. Their desires about the Society have 
changed rather dramatically from the 
times of the ‘social club” in the early 
days, the “elitist organization” and the 
“in-between Society” of the 70s. 

The In-Between Society 

What is TSA in hetween? 

The Texas Society of Architects is 
seen by one member as "the architect's 
only chance to have an informed profes- 
sion and a voice in the law-making pro- 
cess that affects our practice"; by anoth- 
er member as a “social club"—hence, 
the goals program of TSA, an attempt 
to determine where the Society should 
be in the future, in relation to where it 
has been and where it is now. 

Does TSA help the profession prepare 
for the future? Does it aggressively com- 
municate? Ts it reactive or proactive? 
Does the Society represent each of its 
members fairly? Does it effectively in- 
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form the public? Do its members feel 
that Society meetings, a good magazine 
and an occasional seminar are significant 
enough—or even relevant? 

Traditionally, the purpose of trade or 
professional societies has been to provide 
opportunities for keeping up to date. 
They have served as forums for exchang- 
ing information on technical advance- 
ments, professional trends and common 
problems, and have provided opportuni- 
ties for social gatherings. Futurists say 
that associations such as TSA must play 
a key role in the events to come in the 
last decades of the 20th Century. The 
challenge, then, for TSA is to develop 
strategies for survival and progress. 
Issues and Challenges 

TSA must have vitality; the member- 
ship demands it. This alone dictates that 
TSA have a clear mission—a mission 
that is strong, well-defined, almost pal- 
pable. And the results of TSA's efforts 
should be plainly visible. 

Although other components across 
the nation rank their concerns as: (1) 
member services, (2) public awareness, 
(3) increased membership, and (4) lobby- 
ing, TSA should have different priori- 
ties. On the basis of a great number of 
comments drawn from interviews and 
questionnaires, a long list of concerns 
could be presented. But let us consider 
the issues from the standpoint of archi- 
lect John Roark, circa 1999, 

Organizational Framework. What 
structure is required to accomplish the 
goals and objectives of TSA? How is it 
funded? To determine appropriate anat- 
omy, the role of each level of the AIA 
organization (local, state and national) 
must be defined. John Roark had a dis- 
tinct dislike for TSA's cliquish, paro- 
chial, bureaucratic tendencies until the 
local chapters were reorganized and the 
election process was changed. A Senate 
and House of Representatives were 
formed to represent fewer chapters in a 
more fair and halanced way. In addition, 
with easier methods of communicating, 
Roark was able to express regularly his 
views on TSA issues. 

Should not the member have an op- 
portunity to better participate in TSA's 
decision-making process? Is there not a 
way to improve on the "garden club" 
manner of representation? Should not 
the member have confidence that TSA is 
accountable and cost-effective? 

The Member and the Chapter. Are 
the members' attitudes about themselves, 
their chapter and TSA as strong as they 
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“TSA and the profession are be- 
tween a period of rather natural 
growth . . . and a period when 
one dares not blink for fear of 
being left behind.” 


can be? The size of a component does 
not give it strength, but the attitude of 
the member does. Self-image is no long- 
er a concern of Roark’s. He is properly 
compensated for his work and TSA 
does a fine job of representing him to 
the state government as well as foster- 
ing communication between the profes- 
sion and the public. Environmental 
awareness is now taught at all levels of 
education; the state is admired for its 
attitude toward the Texas heritage and 
for preserving all that is good. 

Should TSA be concerned with the 
individual architect's image? How can 
TSA help in the architect's quest for ex- 
cellence? Should not this quest for ex- 
cellence reach to all the environment of 
Texas? 

Communion. Can anyone, much less 
the architect, develop and maintain ap- 
propriate attitudes and concerns for 
others without communion? Architects 
must be more willing to relate to one 
another and to share their concerns and 
attitudes. Roark and his contemporaries, 
of course, have efficient means of com- 
municating. While this has vastly im- 
proved his practice, he misses the op- 
portunities to "touch" and to feel the 
humanness and reality of others. 

Should it not be the responsibility of 
TSA to provide information to the archi- 
tect and the community? Should it not 
also be TSA's responsibility to devise 
and provide ways for architects to have 
fellowship with one another and to com- 
munitate their successes, concerns and 
alerts? 

Forecasting. What is required to pre- 
pare for the future? Assessing the future 
and making provisions for it is quite 
likely beyond the capability of the in- 
dividual architect. John Roark can com- 
municate directly with TSA and receive 
almost daily projections developed hy 
AIA. Those projections reveal trends 
that will develop in political, social, eco- 
nomic, educational, ethical and technical 
arcas in the next 50 years. 


Is it the professional association's re- 
sponsibility to "look out" for the archi- 
tect's future? How can the architect and 
his or her professional practice survive 
if the future is unknown? 

Conclusion 

The Texas Society of Architects and 
the profession are between a period of 
rather natural growth at a pace that most 
can perceive and a period when one 
dares not blink for fear of being left be- 
hind. If TSA is to meet its challenge of 
developing strategies for survival and 
progress, then it must project the futnre. 
The professional society must develop 
forecasting capabilities. 

Looking to the future requires re- 
assessing what TSA is responsible for, 
what it does with its money and how its 
energies are used. Let us hope that TSA 
is in the midst of determining its Blue 
Sky of the future—a blue sky of the 
highest Texas quality. 


Excerpts from Essay 
Number Two: 
**The Profession" 


By Herbert E. Duncan, Jr., FAIA 


The last decade has required the archi- 
tectural profession to adjust from an un- 
paralleled period of construction when 
we were told that "every building unit 
in the United States will be matched by 
a new building of similar use and size 
in 40 years" to a major recession, and 
finally to a sobering realization that eco- 
nomic issues and a shortage of fossil 
fuels will forever change the way in 
which we practice. 

The mid-1970s made architectural] 
firms keenly aware of the need to be 
competitive in all phases of practice. 
Many firms chose to diversify and all 
firms took a hard look at size and quality 
of staff. Client interests in single-point 
responsibility led many firms into design/ 
build, while others tried equity participa- 
tion in development projects or construc- 
tion management. We became more ad- 
venturesome in our approach to practice 
alternatives and involved ourselves in 
complex project teams. Clients were 
more demanding in terms of personal 
attention, cost-control and schedule. 

The nation finally developed a con- 
science in regard to preservation of the 
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environment. Energy conservation and 
innovative application of renewable en- 
ergy alternatives provided new directions 
for many firms, while others worked on 
the creative reuse of older buildings in 
inner cities. It was an era of new tech- 
nology in the preparation and reproduc- 
tion of drawings. We saw an increasing 
use of computer science in evaluating 
structural alternatives and lifecycle cost 
analysis. It was an exciting, fast-moving 
decade without precedence in its effects 
on the practice of architecture. 

There were warning signs of many 
problem areas in this particular decade. 
An increased interest in product control 
by consumer groups resulted in greater 
liability exposure and higher premiums. 
OSHA overstated a long-overdue case for 
greater safety on construction projects. 
Construction workmen seemed less skilled 
and less willing to contribute as unions 
drove hourly costs far above salaries 
paid to architectural graduates and some- 
times to the architects responsible for the 
inspection of their work. Government 
agencies became more visible and more 
restrictive in evaluating and monitoring 
projects. In response to anti-trust pres- 
sures, the ATA revoked a century-old 
ban on advertising. Architects were slow 
to understand the full impact of the en- 
ergy situation and the need for aggressive 
leadership at national and local levels. 
Our training as problem-solvers was lim- 
ited to personal use and not always to the 
big picture. 

Practice Considerations for the 19805 

The new decade must be one of self- 
examination for each firm. It is simply 
impossible to be fully competent in each 
area of practice available to architects in 
1980. We must make choices and struc- 
ture our capabilities to insure good mar- 
keting, good design, capable production 
of documents, and knowledgeable inspec- 
tion where construction is involved. Op- 
tions for practice include new areas of 
service. Within each of the following 
topics, or fields, is a further choice based 
on expertise in a given building type. 

Energy conservation for new and used 
buildings, passive solar applications and ` 
creative use of renewable sources such as 
sun and water head everyone’s—not just 
architeets'—list of concerns with the 
realization that traditional fuel sources 
are rapidly diminishing. 

The profession continues to support 
energy performance standards for new 
construction that permit some measure 
of design flexibility. The engineering 
societies support prescriptive standards 
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"Architects were slow to under- 
stand the full impact of the energy 
situation and the need for aggres- 
sive leadership at national and 
local levels.” 


and the argument is current at a national 
level and in most states, The result will 
dramatically influence the exterior ap- 
pearance of most types of architecture, 

Energy conservation in existing build- 
ings is another area of competition be- 
tween the design professions, Early ef- 
forts in this field were limited to 
mechanical adjustments and reduction of 
light levels. Much more is possible when 
the use of each space is analyzed for 
maximum energy efficiency in terms of 
task lighting requirements, full utilization 
of available sources of natural light, and 
observation of such items as cleaning 
procedures and hours of operation. 

Renovation, à term which encom- 
passes the highly specialized reconstruc- 
tion and adaptive re-use of older buildings 
and inner city areas, is another topic 
which has captured the attention of all 
those who are interested in preserving 
their quality surroundings. All of us are 
taking a closer look at buildings we once 
considered expendable. Below the layers 
of paint we are finding oak and cherry 
trim in houses abandoned to improper 
use, The availability of such structures is 
luring people back to the city to live in 
buildings which are closer to where they 
work; vacant lots are heing used for com- 
patible new construction to infill and re- 
vitalize entire communities, In essence, 
we are rediscovering our history and are 
now willingly paying for the services re- 
quired to renovate art museums, churches 
and public buildings. There is an enor- 
mous potential for new business in the 
field of renovation. 

Design/ build, the concept of turn-key, 
or package, building epitomized the age- 
old dream of the master builder. Tt is a 
specific variation of the team approach 
which attempts to secure the advantages 
of single-point responsibility by develop- 
ing precise cost limits on a competitive 
basis. It is a process available to any size 
architectural firm. 

The relaxation of the AIA ethic con- 
cerning construction contracting has 
made it possible for the architect to re- 
sume full control of a given project in a 


design/ build situation. This has favored 
firms interested in offering total services 
on a negotiated basis and is particularly 
applicable to design and construction in 
the single-family residential market. 
Small firms can participate in design/ 
build on select projects that suit their 
capabilities or in joint-venture projects. 

Construction Contracting. 'This aspect 
of architecture represents a new profit 
center and an opportunity for total con- 
trol of the design/ construct process. 
Architect participation in construction 
cost-benefit options has heen conspicu- 
ously absent in the traditional process. 
Ethical constraints no longer apply and 
architects can now participate in profit 
or loss situations related to labor and 
material in construction contracting with- 
out jeopardizing their membership in the 
American Institute of Architects, 

Architectural firms interested in con- 
struction contracting will be forced to 
develop improved expertise both in esti- 
mating and in budgeting construction 
costs. This can work to the benefit of an 
owner by providing increased responsi- 
bility for cost and schedule by the archi- 
tect, while the architect can realize better 
control of the project design and a new 
profit center. 

Interiors. This particular field of the 
professional focuses on the complete in- 
tegration of architecture, color, furnish- 
ing, fixtures and equipmeot. A new em- 
phasis exists for open-space planning to 
realize energy savings and to take advan- 
tage of breakthrough designs in portable 
office partitions, The interiors of many 
office buildings, schools and shopping 
centers are being re-evaluated for multi- 
purpose use during off-hours as an alter- 
native to new construction, There is a 
renewed interest in the use of art in all 
types of buildings. An Interior Division 
within a firm can not only improve ar- 
chitectural design control on almost every 
project, but can create a significant new 
profit center as well. 

Overseas Work, Commissions outside 
the United States, which are highly com- 
petitive and require a special type of 
commitment by an architectural firm, 
are essentially high-risk opportunities to 
apply business experience and technical 
competence toward improving the built 
environment in other countries. Many 
clients in other countries prefer design/ 
construct arrangements and often have 
ethical standards much different from 
those outlined in the AIA’s code of 
ethics. This is particularly true in the 
marketing effort. There is a possibility of 
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enormous financial return and once-in-a- 
lifetime design opportunities. 

Construction Management. Because a 
construction manaper is a consultant 
with special expertise in organization and 
construction procedures, his responsibili- 
ties range from the sophisticated handling 
of project dollars and subcontracts of all 
types to master-minding detailed com- 
pletion schedules. Some architects have 
found this to be a satisfying and reward- 
ing type of practice, 

Social Architecture. The all-too-rare 
aspect of the profession which gives form 
to the collective experience of human 
beings and opens up new cultural possi- 
bilities is referred to as social architec- 
ture, Community design centers continue 
to provide many Americans with their 
only involvement with the profession of 
architecture. The special needs of the 
poor are often well addressed by these 
centers, but each architect is still respon- 
sible in some degree for resolving proh- 
lems related to lack of income and prop- 
er shelter. 

Transportation. A brand new field in 
architecture awaits the innovative design- 
er as we hecome forced to phase out the 
one-car, one-passenger waste syndrome 
of the past 50 years. Changes in trans- 
portation habits will be especially signifi- 
cant to a large, open-space state such as 
Texas. 

Environmental Planning. One of the 
most distinctive accomplishments of the 
1980s may be in finding a solution to the 
problem of waste disposal and new con- 
cepts of resource management, two tasks 
which clearly emphasize the profession's 
alliance with the natural—as well as the 
built-—environment. The zoning laws of 
the next decade may be more concerned 
with resource conservation than space 
use. Environmental impact studies, when 
properly researched and reported, have 
proved their worth to the long-term bene- 
fit of many communities and will be a 
major consideration for architects in all 
new projects. 

Research. Architectural firms are find- 
ing new markets for a wide variety of 
construction-oriented research in such 
areas as computerized drawing, life-style 
changes, construction techniques and 
financial evaluation, 

New Directions and Concerns 

e Design has become more important 
in the public consciousness. We can credit 
the media for keeping us informed of 
the Hancock Building window problem 
in Boston, for showing us the visual ex- 
citement of the East Gallery on the cov- 
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“The profession of architecture 
is leaving a period of general 
prosperity . . . for a period less 
certain and more demanding of 
. . . creative leadership in the 
construction industry.” 


ers of national magazines, and for high- 
lighting arguments for new directions by 
Philip Johnson and others. The 1979 
AIA “Celebration of Architecture” drew 
record crowds for AIA events in many 
cities and involved the public in our long- 
stated interest in design excellence. 

* We are more involved than ever in 
interface with other members of the con- 
struction industry. Our conflicts with the 
AGC over design/ build are just begin- 
ning, and we must find some way to 
place controls on the growing practice of 
fast-track construction, 

* It is quite possible that the 1980s 
will see an effective resurgence of the 
architect as the team leader despite 
changes in the definitions of "architect" 
and "architecture," two words which 
could elicit entirely different feelings by 
the beginning of the next decade. 

* Methods of compensation are also 
changing and many firms now work at 
hourly rates, often against agreed maxi- 
mums based on careful evaluation of cli- 
ent need and firm resources, The need to 
be accurate in evaluating requirements 
of time demands good management and 
efficient production by each member of a 
firm. 

* Legal problems will continue to take 
time and cost moncy as insurance premi- 
ums resume an upward spiral due to con- 
sumer issues and the probability of even- 
tual conflict over the issue of product 
liability. Government regulation is a 
particular concern and well-intentioned 
new laws will continue to add cost and 
extend our need for continuing education 
to insure compliance. 

* Perhaps the greatest concern of the 
construction industry is the lack of avail- 
ability of materials for construction. It 
requires seven times the amount of en- 
ergy to produce a unit of aluminum as a 
unit of steel, yet we use aluminum on 
the exterior of almost every building we 
design. Water and timber are in short 
supply in many areas and, if we can he- 
lieve the scientific community, we con- 


tinue to pollute the upper atmosphere at 
an alarming rate. 

* Energy issues have already resulted 
in new standards of specification and de- 
sign critería. Many architects were not 
concerned in the early years of energy- 
related problems, and even the best firms 
designed energy-inefficient buildings un- 
til cost considerations demanded proper 
attention. We should have been the first 
to know. 

e It is more important than ever for 
cach practicing architect to reserve time 
for updating his or her education. This is 
not a requirement and it should be in 
many of the new fields of practice now 
available to architects. Registration laws 
are not sufficiently protective of mini- 
mum standards of competence in some 
states and could be declared void over 
the restraint of trade issue in the next 
few years. It would be hetter if architects 
could develop a second and less restric- 
tive level of registration for the non- 
praduates and others interested in our 
profession. 

In summary, the profession of archi- 
tecture is leaving a period of general 
prosperity with minimal influence from 
events beyond its control for a period 
less certain and more demanding of in- 
dividual architects’ abilities to provide 
creative leadership in the construction 
industry. In my opinion, the profession 
is well prepared for the problems it faces. 
We have endured every possible change 
of pace in the last ten years and this ex- 
perience has made us more confident to 
address new problems in a new decade. 

It is a fascinating time to be an archi- 
tect. 


George Duncan 


Reagan George is a partner in the Dallas 
Jirm The Architects Partnership and was 
chapter president in 1977. He has conducted 
national workshops for incoming component 
officers and is active ín Dallas civic and 
professional affairs. Herbert Duncan is pres- 
ident of Duncan Architects Inc. in Kansas 
City and chairman of the AIA Design-Build/ 
Contracting Monitoring Task Force. He was 
the 1979 recipient of ALA's Kemper Award. 
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New Texas Fellows 


Boone Powell, FAIA, and Frank Welch, FAIA 


Two Texas architects—TS84A President 
Boone Powell of San Antonio and Vice 
President Frank Welch of Midland—were 
among 92 ALA members nationwide elected 
this year to the AIA College of Fellows, 
with format investiture during the ATA 
national convention June 1-4 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Fellowship is a lifetime honor bestowed 
jor outstanding contributions to the profes- 
ston of architecture, Aside from the AIA 
Gold Medal—which may be awarded each 
year to one architect in any part of the 
world—AlA Fellowship is the Institute's 
highest honor, All AIA Fellows may use 
the initials FALA after their names to sym- 
bolize the high esteem in which they are 
held by the profession. 


Boone Powell 
Ford, Powell & Carson 
San Antonio 


His sensitivity to human needs in the 
built environment—for order without 
monotony and quality without pietense 

-manifests itself in a wide range of pro- 
jects conceived and developed over the 
years by 1980 TSA President Boone 
Powell, FAIA. 

A native of San Antonio and a princi- 
pal in the San Antonio firm Ford, 

Powell & Carson, Powell has devoted 
much of his professional energy and ex- 
pertise to the urban design of the city's 
famed River Walk, rehabilitation of the 
Mexican Market and the planning and 
design of HemisFair '68, which involved 
the integration of a pedestrian circulation 
system with the River Walk's system of 
waterways. Powell also directed the de- 
sign of the St. Paul Square redevelop- 
ment project and the new campus of The 
University of Texas at San Antonio, a 
concept based on the 16th Century Span- 
ish "Law of the Indies" which prescribed 
a dense urban fabric punctuated by series 
of open spaces and a building orientation 
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maximizing the positive climatic effects 
of sun and breeze. 

Powell also has championed the essen- 
tial and invaluable henefits of historic 
preservation—its stabilizing effect in 
periods of rapid change and its humhle 
reminder that no single era can reinvent 
man's social context. He served five 
years, twice as vice chairman, on the San 
Antonio City Board of Review for His- 
toric Districts. As co-chairman of TSA's 
Historic Resources Committee from 
1970 to 1974, he undertook the organi- 
zation of an extensive preservation and 
archeological project in northern Mexico, 
and drafted a bill to protect historic 
Texas courthouses, lobbied for it in the 
Texas legislature and saw it enacted into 
law. 

Powell received his bachelor's degree 
in architecture from The University of 
Texas at Austin in 1951 and a master’s 
degree in city and regional planning from 
MIT in 1960. He has served two terms as 
TSA vice president, one as president- 
elect and as a member of TSA's Environ- 
mental and Historic Resources Commit- 
tees. On the national level, he has been 
a member of the ALA Historic Resources 
Committee and on the local level has 
served as San Antonio chapter director, 
president, vice president and secretary. 


Frank Welch 
Frank Welch Associates 
Midland 


For 20 years Frank Welch, FAIA, has 
practiced architecture in remote Midland, 
but his work is well known throughout 
the Southwest and beyond. He has raised 
a small firm from ohscurity to promi- 
nence on a reputation for quality in de- 
sign, producing and directing the design 
of houses and buildings that have won 28 
design awards on the local and state 
level. 


Best known perhaps for his residential 
designs with their "grace and simplicity 
of lire," Welch in fact has maintained a 
general practice and has received recog- 
nition for his commercial and institution- 
al work as well. His award winning pro- 
jects include a residence for Mr. and Mrs. 
Fayez Sarofim in Houston (1972), the 
Houston residence of Mr. and Mrs. Bert 
Winston (1977), Los Patios Garden 
Center in San Antonio (1969 and 1977), 
office huilding for the Forest Oil Cor- 
poration in Midland (1973) and River- 
hill Club and Cottages in Kerrville 
(1975). His larger buildings exhibit the 
same characteristics of his houses: a care- 
ful attention to detail with a leanness of 
expression and a clarity of purpose. 

Often intertwining his own elegant 
style with the Texas vernacular building 
tradition, Welch has achieved a level of 
excellence recognized by his peers and 
the public alike. His buildings are suc- 
cessful and highly prized by their owners 
because they effectively suit the client 
and his program while being expressive 
and compelling as architecture. 

Welch received his bachelor's degree 
in architecture from Texas A&M in 1951 
and studied at L'Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris on a Fulbright Scholarship from 
1952 to 1953. He has served as a visiting 
lecturer at schools of architecture 
throughout the state, as a juror in numer- 
ous design award programs and as à 
member of TSA's committees on design 
awards, planning and honors. Welch is 
currently a TSA Vice President and a 
participant in Texas A&M's cooperative 
education intern program and Rice's pre- 
ceptorship prograrn. 
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backflow protector, also automatically drains with hose con. 

nected. Chrome finished brass castings are standard on both 

models. @ 


Manufacturers Representative 


O DALLAS: 4309 N. BELTWOOD PARKWAY © 75240 * 214 * 661-0222 
L] HOUSTON: 1999 KOLFAHL * 77023 * 713 © 923-2371 
DL] SAN ANTONIO: 5130 SERVICE CENTER © 78218 * 512 * 6614161 
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Put New Excitement 
Underfoot with 


Whitacre-Greer Pavers. 


Do something different in clay. Check with Great 
Southern Supply Company for everything that’s new 
and unique in flooring and walls. 


The Whitacre-Greer collection of architectural pavers 
presents designers with a broader choice of textures 
and colors than ever before. Hexagonals, squares and 


rectangles are available in a full range of sizes, 5$" 
thin to 2%" thick, all designed for use inside or out- 
side. Natural earth colors make Whitacre-Greer 
pavers ideal for terraces, courtyards, architectural 
streets and walks. 


Great Southern has the largest selection of architec- 
tural pavers in Texas. And we sell and deliver any- 
where in the state. We've also been providing the 
unusual for Texas Architects for more than thirty years. 


Give us a call. Our representative will visit you any- 
where in Texas; even become a part of your design 
team. Contact Howard Dudding or Gene Ballard at 
Great Southern Supply for complete information. Or, 
come see it all at our Houston showroom. 


P.O. Box 14507 - Houston, Texas 77021 + 713/644-1751 


GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY COMPANY 
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In the News, continued 


ZAM News of Firms 


The Dallas firm Greener & Sumner 
Architects, Inc., has added architect 
Larry H. Sumrow to the firm as partner. 
The Last Design Shop, Architects, with 
offices in Dallas and Bryan, has added 
ASTECO Sid Trest to the firm as architectural 
associate. 
The Dallas firm Fisher and Spillman 
sk li HTS Architects, Inc., has named Frank E. 
Whitson, Jr., associate principal. 


The Dallas firm Rawls Welty and Part- 


Standard, Custom and Structural ners, Inc., has relocated its offices to 
Many models shipped pre-glazed 16475 Dallas Parkway, Suite 660, Dallas 
75248. Telephone: (214) 931-0090. 
The new Austin firm The Architects’ 
K a Office Corporation has opened its offices 
š re at 1502 West Ave., Austin 78701. Tele- 
eee | piu UTI) NER: 
Houston-based 3D / International has 
Er a named Diane Kay Morales manager of 
the firm’s marketing services. 
STRUCTURAL PYRAMIDS TO 20: x 20° The Houston firm Caudill Rowlett 


Scott has added architect William L. 
Peel, Jr., to the firm as market coordi- 
nator, Nancy Cameron-Egan as market- 
ing representative for interior architec- 
ture and named architect David Thor- 
man manager of the firm's Interior Archi- Circle 33 on Reader Inquiry Card 
tecture Group. 

The Dallas firm Bogard Haldeman 
Miller, Inc., has relocated its offices to 
the Gibraltar Saving Building, 5710 LBJ 
Freeway, Suite 130, Dallas 75240. Tele- 
phone: (214) 233-7232. 

The Fort Worth firm V. Aubrey Hal- 
lum Architects/Planners, has added Eliz- 
abeth “Tinkie” Wrightsman to the firm 
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as administrative assistant. ARCHITECTS 

The Houston-based firm TMHI has Sh een a 
> 


added Steve Stelzer to the firm’s archi- 
tectural staff and Nancy Nodler to the 
firm’s interior design group. 

The San Antonio firm Bartlett Cocke 
& Associates, Inc., has changed its name 
to Chumney, Jones & Kell, Inc., “as the 
natural progression and development of 
the firm and of those who have been 
responsible for the firm's operation for 
Ask for Catalog, or see Sweet's 7.8. many years.” Bartlett Cocke, who found- 
ed the original firm in 1927, will remain 
in the position of advisory chairman. 

The Houston firm S. I. Morris Asso- 
ciates has changed its name to Morris 
Write Plasteco, Inc., P.O. Box 24158, Aubry Associates Architects, to reflect 


Houston, Texas 77029. (713) 674-7686 the increasing role of firm partner Eu- 
gene Aubry, FAIA. The firm also has 


named five new partners: Carl Auesch- 


FA pl ASTECO.. bacher. George Peterson, David Sears, 


Donald Springer and Gary Wilson. 


REPRODUCTION 
SPECIALISTS 


LEAN-TO's 


STRUCTURAL DOMES TO 24’ DIA 


To predict the energy performance 
of a specific skylight plan, request a 
SUN Computer Analysis input form. 


MILLER 


BLUE PRINT CO. 


501! WEST SIXTH ST 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 7B767 
PHONE 512/478-8793 
Mail ACO Box 2065 
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DISTRIBUTORS AND FABRICATORS SINCE 1947 
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AN INSPIRATIONAL PLAN 


FOR INSIDE SUPPORT 


Inside the Trailwood United 
Methodist Church in Grand Prairie, 
Texas, the exposed ceiling beams 
come together to form a series of 
crosses. It's an inspirational, not to 
mention complex, design. And its 
made possible by a roof truss 
system planned and constructed 
under the guidance of the truss 
designers at Timber Tech. 

Dedicated, experienced 
professionals, Timber Tech's truss 


eh 


Trailwood United Methodist Church, Grand Prairie, Texas 


designers will work with you on 
each specific project to determine 
the best truss configuration to 
support your design, even if the 
design is as uniquely complex as 
that of the Trailwood Church. 
Backed by proven facts and solid 
examples, they can show you how 
innovative use of pre-engineered 
trusses may efficiently and 
economically simplify your most 
complicated roofline structure. 


S 
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. Houston 


Architect: Parkey & Partners Architects 


And, they will follow through on 
your project, remaining readily 
available for consultation until that 
last truss is put into place. 

Next time you're working on a 
design that incorporates a complex 
roof truss system, give the truss 
designers at Timber Tech a call. 
You'll find their plans for inside 
support truly inspirational. 


N ! 


TIMBER TECH INC 


(512) 837-3482 
(817) 467-4673 
(713) 376-2370 
Los Angeles/San Diego (714) 925-9758 . 
Oklahoma City (405) 842-1566 
San Antonio (512) 658-7057 
Tulsa (918) 224-9390 
Contractor: Leroy Scott 


Austin 
Dallas/Ft. Worth 


In the News, continued 


Industry News 


The Texas Commission on Jail Stan- 
dards wants to remind architects that the 
Texas Department of Corrections in 
Huntsville offers a variety of furnishings 
and components suitable for jail use. 
These include metal doors, frames, dining 
tables, bunks, desks, stools and lighting, 
all made by inmates. “We believe these 
items are cost-competitive and suitable 
for correctional facilities and jails,” says 
Robert Viterna, executive director of the 
Jails Standards Commission. Texas De- 
partment of Corrections, Industrial De- 
partment, (713) 295-6371, ext. 382, 


The Ironmonger, Inc., Chicago-based 
importer and distributor of "modern 
hardware," has announced the availabil- 
ity in American markets of the "very best 
European modern hardware fittings." 
Products range from door hardware to 
railing systems, all "united by à common 
design theme and continuity of finish." 
From the United Kingdom, the company 
offers “Modric” fittings, designed under 
the direction of British industrial design- 
er Alan Tye. The fittings are made of a 


fronmonger "Modric" fittings. 


“specially formulated aluminum alloy," 
hand-polished, and available in a range of 
nine colors called “Spectra.” Timco Asso- 
ciates, Dallas (214) 747-7130; Houston 
(713) 523-4900. 


Fiber-Seal International, Dallas, ex- 
clusive manufacturer of the Fiber-Seal 
tabric care system, has elected Nancy T. 
Nelson president and TSA member 
Thomas B. Battles, ATA, executive vice 
president of the company. 


Now available from the Masonry Prod- 
ucts Division of Texas Industries, Inc., 
(TXD), is a catalogue featuring the latest 


in TXI masonry units, brick, stone and 
sound and thermal insulation, including 
suggested specifications and performance 
data. TXI (214) 638-8933. 


The Commercíal Division of Masonite 
Corporation, based in Dover, Ohio, has 
opened a 71,000-square-foot plant in 
Fort Worth for manufacturing “Marlite” 
brand door and frame systems for the 
light commercial and factory office mar- 
kets. The facility is located at 4601 Pylon 
Road, in Meacham 3-Way Center. Even- 
tually, the Fort Worth plant also will pro- 
duce other Marlite brand product lines, 
such as toilet compartment systems, fire- 
rated doors and wall products. 


Bob Gray, Inc., Dallas, has appointed 
new Texas sales representatives: Carol 
Krewson, Fort Worth and Dallas; and 
Deborah Bigbie, Houston. 


Kentucky Wood Floors, Louisville, has 
introduced "Oak Bordeaux" in pre- 
assembled glue-down modules available 
either finished or unfinished. For the dis- 
tributor nearest you, and for a color 
brochure, contact Kentucky Wood 


SALES ASSOCIATES, manufacturers' | 


representative network now represent- 
ing Cooper Architectural Signs / Insul- 
Coustic Noise Control Products / 
Metcor Bank, Desk & Office Acces- 
sories / The Mega Group Upholstered 
Furniture & Environments / MKI-Solid 
Wood Architectural Interiors & Furni- 
ture / Art Images- Contract, Corporate 
and Commissioned art by Ashley 
Bellamy. To the trade by appointment. 
Contact Caschca C. Schade area repre- 
sentative for catalog update: 4216 
University Blvd. Houston 77005, 
713-664-7587. 
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Waterproofing & Roofing 


Railton, Inc., carries a complete line of 
materials and equipment for roofing and 
waterproofing. Distributors for Bird & 
Son, Celotex, Johns-Manville, Gulf State 
Asphalt, Koppers, Supradur, etc... . 
state wide distribution ... complete 
inventory ...job site delivery 


Railton, Inc., (1-800-392-8526) 
4055 Homestead Road / Houston 77028 / 713-675-7456 
604 Carolina / San Antonio 78210 / 612-533-5023 


613 8. West St. / Harlingen 79550 / 512-425-6631 7 
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: JOIST HANGERS + POST BASES 
inco eTe a C post CAPS - FRAMING ANCHORS 
Maken HEADER HANGERS - TIE STRAPS 


— WALL BRACING + FRAMING CLIPS 
SIMPSON company METAL BRIDGING 


$ Distributed in Texas by 


EIDEL COMPANY 
4110 Dumbarton Road * Houston, Texas 77025 + 713/668-8554 


Manufactured by Simpson Company, San Leandro, California 94557 


where there's a WALI 
there's a way 
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Kentucky Wood Floors "Oak Bordeaux." 


Floors, 7761 National Turnpike, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40214. Telephone: (502) 368- 
5836. 


Houston-based Data Processing Furul- 
ture Industries, Inc., has established a 
national distribution network for its data 
processing furniture designs to provide a 
central source of furniture "specifically 
suited for the data processing marketeer, 
the office machine dealer and the contract 
furniture dealer." Data Processing Furni- 
ture Industries, Inc., Houston (713) 683- 
8077. 


Monarch Furniture, High Point, N.C., 
has appointed Ken Giltner sales repre- 
sentative for the Oklahoma/ North Texas 
area and Howard Sax as sales represen- 
tative for the South Texas area. Ken Gilt- 
ner, Dallas (214) 741-5347; Howard Sax, 
Houston (713) 891-4565. 


Helikon two-seat sofa. 


Helikon Furniture Co., Taftville, 
Conn., is introducing a new lounge seat- 
ing series, called UDL540-543, at the 
NEOCON XII furniture show June 11- 
13 in Chicago, which will be available in 
Texas through Seymour Mirrow & Co., 
Dallas and Houston, The “linear values” 
of the series, which consists of a lounge 
chair and two-, three- and four-seat sofas, 
“are extended at the top by a continuous 
border throughout, maintaining the up- 
holstered directions, and by large and 
small pillows at the rear and sides, respec- 
tively.” Seymor Mirrow & Co., Houston 
(713) 523-5705. Dallas (214) 522-1800. 
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Magot great cast take forever tl 


~ ss 

commissioned by the 
pharaohs did take a 
lifetime to build. But 
today, technology has 
reduced the time 

for building hand- 
some, lasting masonry 
structures from à 
lifetime to months. 


x The ancient Egyptians’ 


secret still works 


today — loadbearing 


masonry. Simply build- ` 


ing a series of one story 
buildings one on top of 
another `` 

The exoskeletal 
nature of loadbearing 
masonry virtually elim- 
inates duplication of 
support and finishing 
components common to 
other building systems, 
which can mean less 
initial cost. 


And, thanks to its 
inherent thermal lag 
properties, masonry 
costs less to heat and 
coal, And less to main- 
tain and insure, mean- 
ing long-term savings 
forthe owner. 

So, before think- 
ing masonry takes 
forever to build. write- 
forthe short story. Gall 
Gregg Pes at the 


Texas Masonry Institute, 


(713) 629-6949. Or 
write P.O. Box 42097, 
Houston; Texas 73042: 


Wi 


š Contributing Cities include Austin, Corpus Christi, Dallas, E] Paso, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Temple/Waco and Wichita Falls. 
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Okay,Warden...We're Comin’ Out 


Humor by Braden 


Until I became an architect, my knowl- 
edge of prison life was limited strictly to 
what I had seen in "B" movies. Today, 
movies are classified by the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy as either “G,” "PG," “R,” 
or "X." In Dallas we expand on that to 
include "Not Suitable," "Suitable with 
Exceptions" or "Suitable." A movie 
which is classified "Suitable with Excep- 
tions" has "no attendance restriction; 
however, parents should be advised that 
the film contains one or more of the fol- 
lowing: (S) sexual conduct, (L) obscene 
language or language used to describe 
sexual conduct, defecation, urination or 
genitalia, (V) violence, (D) drug ahuse, 
( P) perverse behavior, (N) nndity." If I 
wrote what a movie classified as “Not 
Suitable" contains, I could be arrested. 

(I am not making any of this up—I 
copied it out of the "Amusement" section 
of my morning paper.) 

By now you have begun to understand 
that I grew up in a much simpler time. 
When my parents gave me a dime to go 
to the “picture show," they didn't need to 
consult a computer or an Ouija Board to 
see what the movie was going to contain. 
We only had two choices: “A” or "B." 
The kids on my block would cheerfully 
have given their right arms to see a movie 
that was "Suitable with Exceptious.” 

The thing that is relevant here is that 
your basic "B" movie was the visual 
equivalent of junk food. It would not 
damage your psyche, but probably could 
cause acne. All tbe movies about prisons 
were “B.” Inevitably, their major con- 
cerns were “the big breakout,” and the 
obligatory mess hall scene showing all the 
inmates beating on the tables with their 
tin cups. 

My recollection is that nobody in a 
prison movie ever got “corrected.” They 
just broke out and got caught again. We 
never worried about prison breaks be- 
cause we always knew we could count 


on J, Edgar Hoover, Melvin Purvis, The 
Texas Rangers (or at the very least) 
Sheriff Bill Decker to lock 'em up again. 
In later years we came to depend on 
Elliott Ness in a similar manner. 

In those days of long ago we never 
concerned ourselves about prison envi- 
ronment very much. The only guys we 
knew who were there permanently were 
Edward G. Robinson and George Raft, 
and anybody who went to the movies 
knew they belonged there. But we did 
worry a lot about jails. After all, Bonnie 
and Clyde and their machine guns were 
running around the Country in a '34. 
Ford, and no jail could hold them— 
much less reform them. 

It was through the movies that we 
learned prison jargon. Old Edward G. 
and George were "cons," not inmates, 
and they called the guards "screws" or 
"bulls." Of course they were nnconscion- 
able recidivists, but we didn't know what 
that meant. As late as a few years ago, the 
“Birdman of Alcatraz” and Clint East- 
wood (the only actor ever to escape from 
Alcatraz) continued this jargon. The Nation 
owes the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration a real vote of thanks for 
having softened our attitudes and given us 
"correctional officers." 

The movie cons were tough guys with 
hearts of gold. As a standard cliché, the 
toughest ones always had a pet cock- 
roach they kept in a matchbox in their 
celi. When not planning the big break- 
out, they wbiled away the years teaching 
the cockroach to play chess or parchisi 
or something. I suppose the newer cor- 
rectional facilities are going to ruin all 
this for the movie people. Somehow I 
can't imagine Edward G. looking out the 
picture window of his spotless Federal 
Facility "residence" and saying "You cor- 
rectional officers please stand aside, my 
colleagues and I are about to depart 
these premises" instead of grabbing the 


Texas Architect 


bars of his cell and snarling, "Okay War- 
den—-we're comin’ out!" I ask you . . . is 
this progress? 

But I grew up and learned, like you, 
that movies don’t really depict life as it 
is. At least the "B" movies don't. As an 
architect engaged in the design of cor- 
rectional facilities, I had to learn to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff more than 
others in my noble profession. For one 
thing, the clients were always labeled 
either “bleeding hearts" or “hardliners.” 
A “bleeding heart” has supposedly de- 
voted his entire adult life to looking for 
a less severe death penalty. On the other 
hand, your run-of-the-mill “hardliner” 
understands that “stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage,” but 
he believes they sure do help a lot. 

These two client types argue very much 
about security and humanity. Their archi- 
tects are always caught in the middle. 
Somehow or other I still have trouble 
figuring out how a double 12-foot high. 
barbed-wire-topped, chain link fence 
housing a couple of attack dogs in the 
“run” is more humane than the 20-foot 
stone wall surrounding Sing Sing. Is 114- 
inch thick laminated glass—that you 
can't hear a sound through— more hu- 
mane than steel bars 5 feet apart? You 
tell me. 

Fortunately, the "hearts" and the 
"hards" have come together on one 
thing—th:? use of television in houses of 
detention. Believe me, it's not every day 
that you find something complete oppo- 
sites agree to. The "hearts" feel that 
bringing television in releases the tensions 
of prison life by providing entertainment 
and education. The "hards" help the 
"hearts" maintain this buman outlook by 
publicly railing that "TV turns jails into 
country clubs" while secretly understand- 
ing that the most insidious punishment 
ever devised by man is to be forced to 
watch daytime television for eight hours 
in a hard-surfaced "day room." 

There is a moral in this story some- 
where, people. By introducing compul- 
sory television into the confinement 
scene, we have come the ultimate full 
circle. It is educational—since they show 
the old "B" movies on TV. Now, the 
inmates can learn how to act like cons! 


Dave Braden is a partner in the Dallas firm 
Dahl; Braden/ Chapman, Inc. and is a Texas 
Architect contributing editor. 
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Wylie climbs the walls 


The company that carpets the floors is now climbing the walls. 
Hush-Craft textures in wool, acrylic and nylon combinations are 
the latest addition to a contract wallcovering selection that also 
includes sisals and suede cloths in a wide range of patterns and 
colors. All meet Class A codes. Visit our Dallas showroom, or 
make a toll-free call to 800-442-7550. 


Kit rrr t1 


Q Jim Wylie and company 


sh nli 3234 Dallas Trade Mart 
Dallas, Texas 75207 
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We put the 

finishing touches on 
Frank Lloyd Wright's 

masterpiece. 


Despite the concerned and diligent 
efforts of the Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy, decades of intense 
weathering and constant exposure to 
water had taken a heavy toll on Frank 
Lloyd Wright's famous “ Fallingwater” 
A five-year-old coat of paint was 
blistered and peeling, and much of the 
concrete was pitted and spalled. i 

Because of its artistic and historic value, restoration architects Curry, Martin and Highberger 
took the absolute strongest corrective and protective measures possible. They specified that 
Thoro System Products be used throughout. 

After sandblasting, contractors Mariani and Richards 
brought the surface back to its original form with Thorite, a 
non-slumping, quick-setting patching material (mixed with 
Acryl 60 for enhanced bonding and curing). 

Then the entire home was covered with Thoroseal. 
Thoroseal is harder and more wear-resistant than concrete, 
100% waterproof, and bonds so tenaciously that it 
becomes an actual part of the 
wall. Permanently locking 
out moisture and dampness. 

To match the original 
architects’ color specifica- 
tion, a coat of Thorosheen 
masonry paint was applied 
over the Thoroseal. 
An ounce of prevention and a pound of cure. 

We're Thoro System Products, and when it comes to 

TIT. restoring or protecting an 
architect's designs in 
masonry and concrete, 
we've been doing it better 
and more often than 
anybody else for over 65 
years. 

For further information, write, detailing your specific needs. 


THORO 
SYSTEM 
ee s PRODUCTS® 


ate registered Trademarks of Standard Dry Wall Products Standard Dry Wall Products * Dept. AIA 795 
(51979. Standard Dry Wall Products Main Office: 7800 N.W. 38th Street, Miami, Florida 33166 
Western Office: 38403 Cherry Street, Newark, California 94560 
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Texas Dealers 


Best Service Building Materials 
P.O, Box 17821 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
512/349-4301 


Blue Diamond Company 
P.O. Box 15787 

Dallas, Texas 75215 
214/428-1331 


Builders & Contractors Materials Co. 
P.O. Box 26190 

Dallas, Texas 75226 

214/742-6902 


Builders Equipment & Tool Co. 
P.O. Box 8508 

Houston, Texas 77009 
713/869-3491 


Featherlite Corporation 
P.O. Box 355 

Abilene, Texas 79604 
915/673-4201 


Featherlite Corporation 
P.O. Box 425 

Austin, Texas 78664 
512/255-2573 


Featherlite Corporation 
P.O. Box 357 
Beaumont, Texas 77651 
713/727-2334 


Featherlite Corporation 
P.O. Box 9977 

El Paso, Texas 79990 
915/859-9171 


Featherlite Corporation 
P O Box 489 

Lubbock, Texas 79408 
806/763-8202 


Featherlite Corporation 
P.O Box 991 

Midland. Texas 79702 
915/684-8041 


Featherlite Corporation 
P O Box 67 

San Antonio, Texas 78109 
512/658-4631 


> Filet of Brick. | 


Design restrictions no longer apply with Mini-Brick. 


Create curved shapes and other 
forms once thought impossible or 
too costly. Mini-Brick from Hunting- 
ton/Pacitic Ceramics is 7/16" (11mm) 
thick (1th the thickness of ordinary 
brick}. Formed and kiln fired exactly 
the same as our other top grade 
architectural face bricks. 


Three times faster to install. And, 
improved storage and handling re- 
sult from lighter weight. Four sizes 
and corners available. Choose from a 
variety of colors, finishes and special 
glazes. Some especially formulated 
for paver use; all excellent for 
venecring. 


KNOX TILE DISTRIBUTORS 


11232 Indian Trail * Dallas * 243-6666 
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Rustic Terrazzo: Combining the safety of 
stone with the beauty of color. 


In the 15th century, terrazzo was born as a building art form as Venetians sought an attractive, 
long-wearing, weather-resistant material for use on the terraces of their homes 

Called "Rustic" Terrazzo, it provides all the strength and beauty of any terrazzo flooring, plus 
the added advantage of a safe, non-slip surface 

Basically, Rustic Terrazzo consists of carefully selected aggregate chips mixed with portland 
cement paste and spread evenly o oncrete base, It is then troweled, rolled, washed, and 
left to harden, Unlike indoor terrazzo, it has a rough, dense raw-slone surface. It may contain 
quartz, granite or gravel aggregate as well as certain types of marble chips 

Rustic Terrazzo provides beauty and safety for all types of building entrances, on stairways and 
sidewalks, and in plazas and malls. It is an ideal all-around answer for pavements where good 
traction is needed — and where beauty, durability, satety and low-cost upkeep are crucial 

Designed tor use in any climate, Rustic Terrazzo with air-entrained concrete precludes surface 
deterioration in any weather 

As with indoor terrazzo, styling is a matter of imagination —indoors and outside, or as an 
accent lor any surface, horizontal or vertical 


southwest Terrazzo < Association, Inc. 


P.O. Box 10018 
Hackberry Station 
San Antonio, TX 78210 


“Our Aim 
Better Terrazzo for the Southwest" 
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TURTLE CREEK BUSINESS Colt / 109 
1931 Industrial Blvd., Dallas, Texas 75207, (214) 744-1269 
Located 2 blocks south of ANATOLE HOTEL 
Circle 47 on Reader Inquiry Card HOURS: MON. thru FRI., 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., SAT. 9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


Letters 


Editor: Sincere congratulations to you, your staff and to all 
who contributed to the very finest issue (March/ April 1980) of 
Texas Architect that I can recall. I opened it with the intention 
of a quick self-briefing just to keep up with what is going on. 
When I put it down, I realized that I had read every page, and 
thoroughly enjoyed each one. You have set a standard that 

will be difficult to maintain! 


George F. Pierce, Jr., FAIA 
Pierce, Goodwin, Alexander 
Houston 


Editor: I am more pleased than you probably have guessed with 
what you have done in recalling me and my Texas work. I am 
full of admiration for the perceptiveness and skill that Law- 
rence Speck and Paul Lamb put into preparing and prodncing 
“Rediscovering Harwell Hamilton Harris" (March/ April 1980). 

Since leaving Texas in 1962, I have not seen Texas Architect. 
So l (the "Rediscovered") am now rediscovering Texas Archi- 
tect. It is not only larger but more solid than I remember it 
being 20 years ago. It's tough for an AIA chapter or regional 
magazine to be more than a newsletter. It cannot be what the 
big national magazines—A/A Journal, Architectural Record 
and Progressive Architecture—are. So it should be what the 
national magazines can't be: a truly regional magazine devoted to 
the arts of the region—with architecture as the central art. By 
including the other arts it broadens its readership immensely. It 
brings its architectural message to a broad field of potential cli- 
ents—not just other architects. 


Harwell Hamilton Harris 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Editor: Congratulations to Texas Architect and to Lawrence 
Speck and Paul Lamb for “Rediscovering Harwell Hamilton 
Harris" (March/ April 1980). This is architecture at its best, 
and Texas Architect saved the name of our profession by pub- 
lishing these nrganic, contemporary and beautiful structures. 

It was indeed a fine issue in its entirety, disregarding "A 
Special Treatment." These "Modern" monstrosities will disap- 
pear as fast as they emerged, but Harris' creations will last for- 
ever and will never be out-dated. 


Gershon Canaan 
J. L. Williams & Co., Inc. 
Dallas 


Ape GIVING pe A BAD NAME fit? 


May/June 1980 


STEWART OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
TEXAS’ LEADING CONTRACT DEALER 
FOR COMMERCIAL INTERIORS 


Offering these full services 
to the Professional: 


Procurement & Expediting 


Showroom Facilities 


Delivery/Installation Authorized 
Continuing Service dealer for the 

following 
Product Research manufacturers: 


Survey Analysis 
GF 


Warehousing Herman Miller 
Knoll 

Make-Ready Lehigh-Leopold 
Budgeting Kimball 
Kittinger 

Receiving Gunlocke 
Jens Risom 


plus many others 


Showrooms: 401 So. Lamar ° Dallas 


400 So. Austin * Dallas 75202 
214/747-8581 
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Over the past eight years 
we have built a developer 
orlented design firm that 
integrates many 
diversified services 
Please call fora 
presentation of our 
portfolio and a copy of our 
brochure 


Graphic Design 
Scale Models 
Photography 


Kinetic Systems, Inc. 
1177 West Loop South 
Suite 1450 
Houston. Texas 7702 

(713) 627-2233 
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BIG MAN IN 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


When Chief 


Froehlich went 
to work for 
Mosher Steel 
44 years ago, 
he was hired as 
a temporary em- 
ployee. He jokes that nobody at 
Mosher has ever told him he’s 
permanent. 

The fact is, Marvin has left 
his mark on hundreds of steel 
structures in those 44 years. He's 
helped change the skyline of 
Houston, and he's still doing it. 

One of the newest additions 
to downtown Houston is 3 Allen 
Center, a 50-story tower using 
more than 16,000 tons of steel. 

The steel is by Mosher. 


Inspector Marvin 


And because it is Mosher 
Steel, it's built to specifications, 
delivered on time and it fits the 
way it’s supposed to fit. 

Mosher people like Marvin 
Froehlich know there are no 
shortcuts to quality. 

Another reason Mosher is 
the big name in structural steel. 


STEEL COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant 

P.O. Box 1579, Houston, 77001 
(713) 861-8181 

Plants in Dallas, San Antonio, Tulsa 


ol 
A Trinity industries Company 
wr 
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destroy it or disperse 
the Confederate troops. 

After a brief but fierce 
bombardment, the Oswaco's 
guns and those of the remain- 
ing Federal squadron were 
silenced by a Confederate 
naval fleet. 

The Battle of Galveston 
was over. When the smoke 
cleared ... the Hendley 
Building still stood, almost 
every brick intact. 


After a three-month siege of 
Galveston by Union naval and 
land forces, a Confederate 
brigade under the command 
of Major General John B. 
Magruder attacked Yankee 
troops garrisoned in and 


around the Hendley Building. Today the 

The attack came shortly Hendley Building 
before dawn of New Year's Day still bears 

Within several hours the cannonball 
Confederates recaptured the scars from the à . A landmark should be 
building, vital to both sides as battle. It remains a built to withstand more than 
a lookout point. A Union gun- Galveston landmark time. 


built of masonry 
To find out all the facts 


boat, possibly the Oswaco 
located off 


y. pier 18, imme- about masonry durability, its : 
£ s diately opened sound and fire control capabili- Masonry Dee a 
AN fire on the ties and its lasting beauty, call re REM, 
Hendley Build- or write the Masonry Institute Houston. Texas 77056 
ing in an of Houston-Galveston. (713) 629-6024 
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Nature’ s own colors in a rugged, random- eared shake desig" 
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Here is rustic beauty and earthy good looks .. 


. plus lifetime 


resistance to wear, fire, rot and vermin. The best roofing 


investment for today and the years to come. 


, Beautiful roofs for the good life 


LIFETILE Corporation 
P.O. Box 21516 San Antonio, TX 78221 


CALIFORNIA TILE, INC. 
5111 Riverside, Ave. Rialto, CA 92376 714/822-4407 
45111 Industrial Drive Fremont, CA 94538 415/657-0414 


512/626-2771 
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